











USE IT WISELY - HANDLE IT CAREFULLY - RETURN EMPTY EQUIPMENT PROMPTLY ! 


Liquid chlorine is an essential war material. 
Tremendous quantities are called for—to fill 
many urgent, vital war demands. To meet our 
obligations in emergency war orders and public 
health needs, we have expanded our production. 
But the supply for many normal uses is still 
strictly limited. 

















By efficient handling of chlorine for civilian 
needs, you can aid directly in the great national 
war effort. You can cooperate further by return- CHEMISTRY 
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ing empty chlorine equipment promptly. OF INDUSTRY 
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Wage Agreement Adjusted 
To War Conditions 


Wage increase of 10c per hour given men and women em- 
ployed over 6 months; 714c under 6 months 7 7 + Vacation 
requirements liberalized + + + Call time and shift schedule 
clauses altered + + + Emergency employment of women in 
men’s jobs provided for + 7 + Joint reference committee set 
up to determine whether men’s jobs have been materially 
changed for the employment of women 7 7 7 Unions ratify 
new agreement by vote of 7,319 to 1,508. 


HE stress of war conditions has 
put the uniform labor agree- 
ment between the two A. F. of 
L. pulp and paper unions and the 
mills on the Pacific Coast to a se- 
vere test and it has come through 
with flying colors. The machinery 
for negotiating agreements, set up in 
1934, functioned perfectly at the 
end of May this year when em- 
ployee-employer groups sat down to- 
gether in the auditorium of the Pub- 
lic Service Building in Portland and 
modified the previous year’s agree- 
ment to meet changed conditions. 
It isn’t the machinery to which 
the credit belongs but to the men 
who designed it back in 1934 and to 
those who have made it work suc- 
cessfully in the ensuing years. A 
labor agreement, like any other con- 
tract or treaty, is no better than the 
intent of the parties making it. The 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, the 
International Brotherhood of Pa- 
per Makers and the representatives 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, have 
met together with honest and fair 
intent. Each possessed a sincere de- 
sire to cooperate. The result is a 
mutually satisfactory agreement ar- 
rived at through democratic proc- 
esses. 


Approximately 275 men sat down 
at the conference. Of these around 
200 were union delegates and 75 
represented management. From this 
group were drawn the members of 
the negotiating committees. Repre- 
senting the Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers were: John Burke, in- 
ternational president; John Sher- 
man, sixth vice president; James S. 
Killen and Ivor Isaacson, interna- 
tional representatives; W. C. Adams, 
E. C. Kenyon, John Cole and R. H. 
Clark. 

Representing the Paper Makers 
were: Ernest Lafnbton, vice pres- 
ident; Art Hannaford and Bart Tid- 
land, international representatives; 
Paul Neer, Harry Cole, Clarence 
Clark and Waldo Baker. 


The employers committee con- 


sisted of: J. D. Zellerbach, chair- 
man; John H. Smith, A. R. Heron, 
N. M. Brisbois, Nils Teren, R. B. 
Wolf, Irving T. Rau, W. S. Lucey, 
Walter DeLong, H. L. Wollenberg, 
R. S. Wertheimer and L. S. Burdon. 

Working in the presence of all the 
delegates the negotiating committees 
made the following changes in the 
1941-1942 agreement which will ap- 
ply to the 1942-1943 agreement run- 
ning from June 1, 1942, through 
May 31, 1943. 


I. Purpose of Agreement 

“The parties to this agreement 
are parties to an agreement known 
and hereinafter referred to as the 
Uniform Labor Agreement. Said 
Uniform Labor Agreement was 
modified and re-executed by the 
parties thereto on June 1, 1941. No- 
tice of desire for changes in said 
agreement having been given in ac- 
cordance with its terms, the changes 
set forth in this Supplemental 
Agreement are hereby mutually 
agreed upon by the parties. 

“Effective from June 1, 1942, and 
continuing until terminated or mod- 
ified as below provided, the parties 
agreed to be bound by all the terms 
and conditions of the said Uniform 
Labor Agreement excepting as set 
forth below. 


Il. Terms of Agreement 


“This Agreement shall be in ef- 
fect from June 1, 1942, to and in- 
cluding thirty days after notice of 
termination given in writing by 
either party to the other; but such 
notice cannot be given prior to May 
1, 1943. 


Ill. Wages and Vacations 
(Changes In Exhibit A) 

“1. Effective as of June 1, 1942, 
wage rates shall be paid in accord- 
ance with Exhibit A in the Uniform 
Labor Agreement except as follows: 

“A. For Men’s Jobs: Rates in 
effect as of May 31, 1942, for 
men’s jobs will be increased seven 
and one-half (7%) cents per 
hour, making the base rate for 
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TABLE I 
Average Hourly Earnings in Cents of Productive Employees (Ex- 
elusive of Converting Employees) in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing. 
(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 





Union Standing Committee provid- 
ed in Section 20 shall be followed. 





VI. Emergency Employmeni of 
Women 
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-————— _ June to December Inclusive —---—— ee ia . 1 

1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 FP Bagh be tase ig ba: | 

Pacific Coast nnn 583 62.0 66.9, 79.7 79.6 79.8 83.8 94.7 Pry p or — | 
All other U. S. Regions... 51.3 52.7 53.1 62.3 61.3 61.6 65.0 72.5 . 7 men. 
North East (New England)... 52.2 53.8 53.8 62.4 60.8 61.2 64.0 76.6 “2. When a woman completely 
Middle Atlantic 53.0 55.3 55.9 65.0 63.9 64.3 76.6 74.7 | 


takes over a job formerly held by a 


Lake State : ; 
man, she will receive the rate of the ; 


Central (North) 


LES We iar anter Were 52.7 53.9 54.9 65.2 65.0 65.6 68.0 79.9 
brah eee ketooenccsess PH Fae FAM GIT 62.6 62:4 64.4 71.9 





Central (South) cote 46.5 47.4 47.7 55.9 54.9 55.1 59.5 66.5 job subject to the same probationary 
Southern (East) 45.8 47.0 47.7 56.9 57.3. 55.9 61.7 79.0 period provided for new women em- 
ployees. The starting rate for such 

probationary period shall be 7 

TABLE II cents less than the job rate applic- 


able to her length of service with 


Average Weekly Earnings of Productive Employees (Exclusive of the Signatory Company 


Converting Employees) in Pulp and Paper Manufacturing. 
(Source: Calculated from tables received from A.P.P.A.) 
June to December Inclusive ————-~——-> 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Pacific Coast __.__....$20.32 $22.80 $25.73 $29.60 $26.49 $30.12 $32.33 $36.54 
All Other U. S. Regions. 19.59 19.74 21.74 23.85 23.19 24.65 26.11 30.01 
North East (New Eng.). 17.95 19.88 21.62 23.88 22.39 24.27 24.35 29.80 


“3. Where it is necessary to 
change materially the duties or re- 
sponsibilities of a job filled by a 
man, so that it can be filled by a 
woman, the woman’s rate shall apply 


to the modified job. Any disagree- 








Middle Atlantic ........... 18.57 20.88 23.23 24.72 24.04 26.74 26.29 31.97 
Lake States... 18.18 20.43 22.98 25.79 15.17 26.62 27.52 31.17 ment as to whether the change in 
Central (North) _......... 17.34 20.04 22.06 23.65 23.41 25.23 26.03 31.05 duties or responsibilities is ‘mate- 
Central (South) ........... 16.18 19.39 19.41 21.09 20.79 21.85 23.25 27.22 sial’ will be referred to and decided 
Southern (East) ......... 14.57 17.60 18.43 20.98 21.39 21.82 24.52 28.81 





male common labor eighty-two 
and one-half (82%) cents per 


hour. 


“B. For Women’s Jobs: Rates 
in effect as of May 31, 1942, for 
women’s jobs, will be increased 
seven and one-half (7'2) cents 
per hour, making the base rate 
for women’s jobs seventy (70) 
cents per hour. 


“C. Such increases will apply to 
all employees having less than 
six (6) months of service with 
the Signatory Company. All em- 
ployees having six (6) months of 
service with the Signatory Com- 
pany (and other employees upon 
completing 6 months of service) 
will receive an additional 214 
cents per hour. 

“2. Vacations. 


“A. Eligibility. To be eligible 
for a vacation the employee must 
have been an employee for not 
less than one (1) year prior to 
June 1 of the current contract 
year. 


“B. Employees in Armed Serv- 
ice. Any employee serving in the 
armed forces of the United States 
who has fulfilled the qualifications 
for a vacation during the year 
preceding June | of the current 
contract year will be given vaca- 
tion pay. 


“C. Employees are to have the 
privilege of drawing the vacation 


pay and continuing to work in 
lieu of taking the vacation. 


IV. Call Time 


“1. For Holidays. Two (2) hours 
call time shall be paid to any em- 
ployee required to work during any 
of the holiday periods specified in 
Section 7 of the Uniform Labor 


Agreement. 


“2. Call Time for Tour Workers. 
Any tour worker who is called to 
return to work, after having com- 
pleted his own shift and after hav- 
ing left the mill property, except 
for work extending into his next 
scheduled shift, shall be allowed 


two (2) hours call time. 


V. Schedules of Shifts and Days 
Off 


“It is recognized by both parties 
that the requirements of war pro- 
duction and the armed services dur- 
ing the emergency may create short- 
ages of workers. To make possible 
the continued operation of the mill, 
the parties have agreed to do the 
following: 

“When required by such short- 
age of workers, the management is 
authorized (a) to change existing 
schedules of shifts and hours per 
shift, applying to jobs, departments 
or the entire plant; and (b) to 
change or suspend the designated 
day off provided in Section II. In 
any case of such change, the pro- 
cedure for consultation with the 





by the Reference Committee herein 
provided. Pending the decision by 
such committee, the change will be 
initiated as proposed by manage- 
ment with the understanding that 
the decision of the committee is to 
be made retroactive. 


“4. Women workers taking over 
men’s jobs, either completely or in 
modified form, will acquire no 
seniority in such jobs. 


“5. Women workers already em- 
ployed on women’s job who transfer 
from such jobs to take over men’s 
jobs either completely or in modi- 
fied form, will retain and accumu- 
late their seniority in the women’s 
jobs from which they transfer. 


“6. A JOINT REFERENCE 
COMMITTEE will be established as 


follows: 
(a) One representative of the I. 
B.P.M. 
One representative of the I. 
B.P.S. & P.M.W. 
One representative of the P. 
C.A. of P.&P. Mfgrs. 


The Joint Reference Committee 
shall adopt, by unanimous decision, 
standard recommendations for the 
initial guidance of mill managements 
and mill standing committees in de- 
termining whether men’s jobs have 
been materially changed for the em- 
ployment of women. Any case of 
disagreement referred to the Joint 
Reference Committee will be han- 
dled by the representative of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood concerned 
and the representative of the manu- 
facturers. 
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VII. 


"Tt is the intent of the parties 
hereto that when notice of termina- 
tion of this Supplemental Agree- 
ment is given by either party, a con- 
ference shall be arranged for ne- 
gotiation of further extension of the 
Uniform Labor Agreement, with 
such changes as may then be agreed 
upon; that the basis of such nego- 
tiation shall be the Uniform Labor 
Agreement as amended by this Sup- 
plemental agreement, except that 
changes introduced in paragraphs 
Il, III, V and VI hereof shall have 
been adopted to meet the present 
and prospective emergency situation, 
shall not be deemed to be a prece- 
dent for future agreements.” 

Union Program 
@ The negotiating committees of 
the two unions entered the meeting 
with the following program: 

They asked for 15 cents per hour 
increase. The request was compro- 
mised as noted above to 74 cents 
for employees working less than 6 
months and 10 cents for employees 
working more than 6 months. They 
also asked that the vacation clause 
be changed so that employees work- 
ing one year instead of two be given 
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AN IMPORTANT OCCASION, the signing of the 
Pacific Coast pulp and paper manufacturers on June 8, 1942, in Portland. 
ec 


Left to right, seated, JOHN H. SMITH, President of the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & Paper Manufacturers; 
RUSSELL T. DRUMMOND, Sixth Vice President of the International Brotherhood of Paper Makers; and, HN 
SHERMAN, Fifth Vice President, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Standing, MILES 
MURRAY, Assistant to the Social Security and General Safety Supervisor, Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Rayonier 
Incorporated, who assisted at the ceremonies of signing the agreements for each mill. 


one week vacation with pay. This 
was agreed upon. 

The union negotiators asked for 
and obtained “call time” for holli- 
days. In the past men working on 
holidays were not paid for “call 
time” providing they were given suf- 
ficient advance notice that they were 
to work on the holiday. Now, all 
employees working on holidays re- 
ceive two hours extra pay regardless 
of advance notice. 

A further union request was that 
employees serving in the armed 
forces of the United States who ful- 
filled the qualifications for vacation 
pay during the year preceding June 
1, 1942, be given the pay regardless 
of whether they enlisted or were 
drafted. This was agreed to by the 
employers. 

Bargaining From May 26th 
to 30th 
@ The period of negotiations be- 
tween the unions and the employers 
lasted from May 26th through May 
30th. The unions presented their 
program on the first day. This was 
followed by a period of discussion 
to insure understanding by the em- 
ployer committee. Then the latter 
met and prepared their reply stating 
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what they were willing to do plus 
their own requests of the unions. 
Discussions were followed by the 
manufacturers’ final offer which was 
voted upon and accepted by the 
union delegates present on May 
28th. Their acceptance was an- 
nounced to the employers on the 
29th and the remaining time was de- 
voted to clarification of the agree- 
ment. 

The agreement was mimeo- 
graphed and transmitted to the lo- 
cals and a vote called for. The 
favorable result of the vote was in 
by Monday, June 8th, and the 
agreements were signed by Russell 
T. Drummond, vice president of the 
Paper Makers and John Sherman, 
vice president of the Pulp, Sulphite 
Workers, John Smith, president of 
the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp 
& Paper Manufacturers. The agree- 
ments were then forwarded to each 
mill for signing ‘by the local officers 
and mill managers. 

The agreement was ratified by a 
5 to 1 vote, 7,319 for and 1,508 
against. A total of 8,827 men and 
women out of approximately 20,000 
employees voted, the smallest vote 
in recent years. A year ago the 





Ninth Annual Wage Agreement between the brotherhoods and the 


Since the first agreement, signed in August, 1934, initiated close cooperation between employees and employers in the 


Pacific Coast industry, no pulp or paper mill employee has lost a day’s work because of a labor dispute. 
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vote was 13 to 1 in favor of the 
agreement. 

Praise for the orderly, democratic 
negotiations came from both unions 
and employers. John Burke, presi- 
dent of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers, said before returning 
to his headquarters in Albany, N.Y., 

“We have completed the annual 
wage conference for our ninth year 
of relations with Pacific Coast pulp 
and paper mill employers with a 
liberal wage adjustment and a better 
feeling and a better understanding 
than we’ve ever enjoyed before.” 

John Sherman, Pacific Coast vice 
president of the same union, com- 
mented, “This pact provides a code 
of understanding on working condi- 
tions peculiar to wartime, and is 
being entered into separately so that 
the changes will not disturb the 
structure of the basic labor agree- 
ment which has carried the two 
groups through eight years of mu- 
tually satisfactory bargaining re- 
sults.” 

“It is a fine conclusion to a con- 
structive wage conference,” re- 
marked Ernest B. Lambton, vice 
president of the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers, Al- 
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bany, N.Y., who attended the meet- 
ings. 

The employers likewise expressed 
satisfaction. John H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
turers stated, “I believe this meeting 
again emphasizes the soundness of 
negotiations carried on in open 
meetings whereby all the delegates 
may hear the statements made by 
the negotiating committee, as this 
doubtless enables the union dele- 
gates to more thoroughly explain to 
the members of the locals the rea- 
sons upon which the decisions were 


based.” 
Average Hourly Earnings 


@ The new increases will bring the 
average hourly earnings in the Pa- 
cific Coast mills to over a dollar an 
hour. In 1941 the average hourly 
earnings were 94.7 cents as will be 
noted from the accompanying table. 
The Pacific Coast industry continues 
to lead all other regions in hourly 
and weekly wage payments. 

The wage increase just announced 
will add well over $3,000,000 an- 
nually to the payrolls of the thirty- 
four manufacturers participating. 





War Causes Temporary 


Crown Changes 


@ Paul Middlebrook, resident man- 
ager of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation at Lebanon, Ore- 
gon, is now in San Francisco tem- 
porarily assisting Alexander R. 
Heron, director of industrial and 
public relations. Following attend- 
ance at the management and wage 
conference at Portland, Oregon, Mr. 
Middlebrook drove to San Francisco 
with Mrs. Middlebrook and _ chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Middlebrook has had a long 
and varied experience with Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation and prede- 
cessor companies, having first joined 
the Floriston Paper Company in Los 
Angeles, California in 1912. Since 
then he has served in Camas, West 
Linn, Portland, San Francisco and 
Floriston, going to Lebanon, Ore- 
gon, as resident manager in 1937 
after serving in Portland as assistant 
to Vice President Berkey. Recently, 
Mr. Middlebrook was proffered the 
mayorship of Lebanon and actually 
served in an honorary capacity for a 
day, but press of company duties 
caused him to decline the honor. 


Business and professional groups of 
Lebanon joined with employees of 
the paper mill in marking Mr. Mid- 
dlebrook’s departure with parties 
and gifts. 


Malcolm Otis, assistant resident 
manager at West Linn, Oregon, has 
been transferred to Lebanon to fill 
the duties of Mr. Middlebrook. 
Clarence Enghouse has assumed Mr. 
Otis’ duties at West Linn as assistant 
to resident manager Clarence 
Bruner. 


Peter Duignan, who has been as- 
sistant to Mr. Heron in the indus- 
trial relations and public relations 
departments of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and Rayonier Incor- 
porated is now serving with the 
United States Army Air Corps in 
Arizona. Mr. Duignan is a first 
lieutenant and his duties are pri- 
marily of a public relations nature. 


Victor Gault, personnel super- 
visor of the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration mill at Camas, Washington, 
has been spending the past several 
months in San Francisco assisting 
Mr. Heron in the industrial relations 


department. During his absence, the 
duties at Camas have been under 
the direct supervision of Earl A, 
Paul. 


211 Camas Men 
In Armed Forces 


@ As of the first part of June,-211 em- 
ployees of Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington, had 
joined the armed forces for active duty. 


B. C. Operators 
Disappoitned At Fixing of 
$50 Newsprint Price 

@ Action of the Office of Price Admin- 


istration in ordering continuance of the 
$50 a ton price for newsprint in the 
United States was a disappointment to 
British Columbia paper makers who had 
been led to believe that a $3 increase was 
contemplated. 

“We are naturally disturbed to learn of 
the action of the OPA,” said an executive 
of Powell River Company, largest news- 
print producer on the west coast, “‘espe- 
cially since there has been no increase in 
the base price of newsprint in the past 
52 months, notwithstanding heavy in- 
creases in the cost of production and 
freight. 

“By this act OPA has extended its 
price-fixing powers into Canada. If the 
OPA can fix the price of British Co- 
lumbia newsprint, there is no reason why 
it cannot do likewise on lumber, shingles, 
fish, metals and other products shipped 
to the United States.” 

Of equal importance to other fac-tors 
in the rise of production costs has been 
the prospective increase in unit costs 
due to probable decline in demand. The 
exchange premium on the U. S. dollar 
no longer compensates the newsprint pro- 
ducers of Canada for losses that would 
otherwise be sustained in doing business 
with the American market. 

Where the pulp and paper makers 
made their money during the first year of 
the war was in the substantial increase in 
volume of sales which brought down unit 
costs and increased the net profit. 

Pulp producers were more fortunate 
than the newsprint men in that they ad- 
vanced their price after war was declared, 
but the rate on export sales, especially in 
the United States, has remained the same 
for some time. 

However, about the same time the 
newsprint producers announced their in- 
tention of an upward revision of the 
price ‘schedule on export sales, similar ac- 
tion was taken by pulp producers. 

In both cases the price advance was 


blocked by the OPA in the United States. 


Other branches of the industry in Can- 
ada are more fortunate because they look 
to the domestic market for a larger share 
of their business. They adjusted their 
prices to meet the rise in costs until the 
price ceiling went into effect. 

Chemical pulp producers have a ready 
market for their output, and so far the 
British Columbia newsprint mills have 
been kept busy, but the trend of news- 
print sales from now on is expected to be 
lower. British Columbia has lost a large 
part of its market to Australia and Pa- 
cific countries, and American demand is 
beginning to reflect the accumulation of 
stocks by publishers in recent months. 
Newsprint is also being actively con- 
served. 
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Harry Fair Appointed 
WPB Regional Director 


@ Appointment of Harry H. Fair, well 
known San Francisco industrialist as re- 
gional director of the War Production 
Board in charge of California, Arizona, 
and Nevada was announced in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 29th. 

Mr. Fair is chairman of the board of 
directors and treasurer of the Soundview 
Pulp Co., a director of the Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., and president of the F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., pioneer California fish 
canning concern. 

He is the eleventh regional director 
named in WPB’s program to decentralize 
its activities and distribute much of its 
operations through 13 regional offices 
in various parts of the country. 

Under the organization plan for the 
San Francisco region a deputy director 
may be appointed with jurisdiction over 
the Los Angeles area. The deputy would 
have on his staff an organization of 
WPB specialists and experts whose duties 
would parallel those of the San Fran- 
cisco staff. 

Officials said it was likely that Mr. Fair 
would handle administrative work for the 
Seattle area as well as for the San Fran- 
cisco region. 


Rayonier Port Angeles 


Appointments 

@ Two recent appointments of interest 
occurred at the Port Angeles division of 
Rayonier Incorporated. Eldo A. Florence, 
head viscosity tester for several years, 
was appointed an assistant to the safety 
and personnel supervisor in charge of 
safety work and is handling instruction 
of first aid classes and other activities 
along safety lines. Wesley M. Johnson 
was named treasurer-manager of the 
Rayonier Credit Union by that group, 
which has its headquarters in the plant 
offices. 


Waste Paper Response 


Produces Momentary Surplus 
@ According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation, the 
response of the American people to the 
salvage for victory waste paper program 
has been so whole-hearted that there is an 
unusual surplus of this important war 
material. 

Commenting upon the success of the 
waste paper collection campaign, Lessing 
J. Rosenwald, chief of the bureau said on 
May 26th, “If similar intensive efforts 
in the collection of scrap rubber and 
scrap metals can now be carried out, the 
public can go a long way toward filling 
the Nation’s need for these vital mate- 
rials.” 

Meanwhile, the bureau advised each 
community to check its local markets to 
learn how much waste paper local dealers 
can handle. In many instances, paper- 
board mills have been offered more waste 
paper than their present inventory and 
Production capacity can handle. The 
surplus backs up on the dealers whose 
Storage facilities become overtaxed with 
the result that they either reject waste 
Paper or accept it only on reduced terms. 

en in turn junk dealers refuse to ac- 
cept or purchase waste paper. 

_ Mr. Rosenwald pointed out that there 
is the possibility of a new shortage de- 
veloping next winter, in view of the fact 
that the potential supply of waste paper 
will tend to decrease as the war pro- 
Stesses, whereas the demand for paper- 

Oard containers will increase as the vol- 

ume of war production develops. 


Dilling Tells Bakers 
No Waxed Paper Shortage 


@ Speaking before the Pacific North- 
west Bakers’ Conference in Portland, 
April 14-16th, Cecil L. Dilling, manager, 
Western Waxed Paper Co., North Port- 
land, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, told the bakers that there was 
no shortage of waxed paper for bread 
wrapping and that by taking certain steps 
to eliminate waste the future supply could 
be assured. Quoting Mr. Dilling: 

“A great many changes have occurred 
since the last time we met—the most pro- 
nounced is that today we find ourselves 
operating with priorities, allotments, etc., 
regardless of the industry we may be en- 
gaged in. 

“At one time or other we hear reports 
as to the shortages of nearly every mate- 
rial we use and paper has been no ex- 
ception. While there has been a short- 
age of certain grades of paper, there 
really isn’t any shortage as far as waxed 
paper is concerned. in its relationship to 
the baking industry. 

“It might be interesting to know why 
we have heard and read of paper short- 
ages—to start with, it was necessary for 
the government to take a large portion 
of certain types of paper, for instance 
the expansion of the steel industry made 
it necessary to use 45,000 tons of kraft 
paper. This kraft paper is used between 
the sheets of stainless steel. The army 
requires 1500 tons of paperboard shirt 
boxes; for ammunition boxes, 360,000 
tons will be used in 1942. It takes 15 
tons of blueprint paper for every de- 
stroyer turned out and for just the item 
of canned tomatoes for the army, 1,000 
tons of cartons are needed. I am sure 
these figures are quite staggering to the 
layman. 

“Many months ago a committee was 
appointed to investigate the situation with 
respect to the waxed paper industry. 
Their report was most illuminating as to 
the possibility of the tremendous amount 
of paper that might be saved were both 
the waxed paper industry and the bakers 
to cooperate in eliminating downright 
waste. For instance to reduce the weight 
of the innerwrap from 30 Ib. to 25 Ib. 
basis would mean a saving of 700 tons. 

“Certain waxed paper manufacturers 
in the past have used a very thick wall 
core. A standardization of this core to 
Y,-inch thickness means a saving of 2800 
tons. Some manufacturers have been in 
the habit of wrapping each roll of waxed 
paper with a heavy corrugated outside 
wrapper. Elimination of this type of 
wrapper and the adoption of a strong 
kraft, or a wrapper of like strength, 
would mean a saving of between 5 and 
6,000 tons of paper. It has been the 
habit of the industry to trim rolls of in- 
nerwrap. To eliminate this trimming 
would save approximately 1500 tons. 

“Now here is one point that is entirely 
within the control of the baker. The rec- 
ognized satisfactory overlap on a loaf of 
bread is 1% inches. If the baker will in- 
struct his wrapping machine operators 
they will find they can effect a tremen- 
dous saving by not using more paper on 
the overlap than necessary. Many times 
the bread changes in proof from day to 
day and many operators through lack of 
knowledge use as much as 3 inches for 
overlap on the bottom of their loaf. A 
conservative estimated saving on this item 


could he ghoekt at 5,000 tons of paper. 

“The figures I have given you are the 
annual savings of the industry in this 
country and if carried out, would certain- 
ly forestall any possible shortages of pa- 
per to the baking industry. There is no 
reason to have hysteria which would in- 
duce bakers to buy above their normal 
inventories. 

“About the only major problem that 
the waxed paper industry is confronted 
with to date is the color of the paper. 
There has been some slight reduction in 
the whiteness of bleached sheets and there 
no doubt will be still more. This is oc- 
casioned by the fact that chlorine, which 
is the bleaching agent, is used in the 
manufacture of gases which may or may 
not be used in warfare. The reduction 
in the whiteness of the sheet will have 
no effect upon the working qualities of 
the paper. It will only affect the appear- 
ance which I am sure we will agree is of 
minor importance when measured with 
the task that lies before everyone of us. 

Avoid Changing Designs 

@ “While before you, I believe a word 
or two should be mentioned regarding 
designs. Bakers should not think of new 
designs or a lot of changes unless there 
is absolute necessity for such a move be- 
cause when designs are changed it means 
new patterns and these patterns are made 
of zinc which is one of the vital metals 
now needed in war production. I don’t 
mean to tell you that the industry will not 
change your design but the necessity 
should be quite pressing before such a 
move is made. 

“I have been asked numerous times 
about ink. There is plenty of materials 
for inks generally speaking. However, 
there is a shortage of certain types for 
certain shades of ink. The baking in- 
dustry, I am sure, will cooperate today by 
not asking to have every peculiar shade 
of ink. It is true that many of us have 
likes and dislikes as to the different 
shades of blues, reds and yellows but 
after all there will be no particular hard- 
ship to the baking industry if only 1 or 
2 blues, reds, etc., shortly are available. 
You may expect this in the not too far 
distant future so it behooves you to not 
be too critical if you happen to be unable 
to have a special shade of ink duplicated. 

“In conclusion, remember your prod- 
uct is vital to our existence and for sani- 
tary reasons and the elimination of waste 
it should be wrapped in waxed paper.” 


Merrill Norwood 
Becomes TAPPI Member 


@ Merrill E. Norwood, paper mill su- 
perintendent, Columbia River Paper 
Mills, Vancouver, Washington, and 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Su- 
perintendents Association, recently be- 
came a member of ‘national TAPPI. 


Spaulding Installs 


Steam Siren 

@ A World’s Victory Steam Siren, as 
developed at the Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company plant at Oregon City, Oregon, 
has been installed at Spaulding Pulp and 
Paper Company as the official air raid 
signal for Newberg. 
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Joint Meeting Emphasizes 
Materials Program 


Annual Joint Meeting of the Pacific Section of TAPPI and 
the Pacific Coast Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, hears three papers 7 7 + 
Discusses availability of maintenance materials and operative 
supplies under present conditions 7 + 7 Well attended. 


AR created problems were 
the center of the discussions 
at the Annual Joint Meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Section of 
TAPPI and the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the American Pulp & Pa- 
per Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion, held at the Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon, June 5-6th, 1942. 

The beneficial effects of large and 
small group discussions were ap- 
parent to a greater degree at this 
meeting than in the past. The war 
has multiplied the number of prob- 
lems common to all mills and has 
accentuated the need for the pooling 
of ideas to facilitate adjustment to 
changing conditions and minimize 
the severity of such adjustments. 

The symposium on availability of 
maintenance materials and operative 
supplies under present conditions 
held on Saturday afternoon, proved 
timely and helpful to the large num- 
ber of men who attended. Also 
timely were the three papers given 
Saturday morning. 

General chairman Robert T. 
Petrie and his committee members 
organized the meeting to provide an 
instructive and enjoyable time, co- 
operating with Edward P. Wood, 
vice chairman of the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI and George H. Mc- 
Gregor, first vice chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the Super- 
intendents, who planned the tech- 
nical program. 

A number of men who have taken 
an active part in the joint meetings 
in previous years were not present 
in Portland this year because they 
are serving in the various branches 
of the armed forces. They were not 
forgotten. Their participation in our 
fight to preserve the American way 
of life was frequently spoken of 
with pride, and the hope expressed 
that victory will soon permit them 
to return to the industry. 

Friday’s Program 

@ As is customary registration be- 
gan at noon on Friday, June 5th. 
Registration chairman Robert M. 
True, Pacific Northwest representa- 
tive of the General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration, found a large number of 
men already on hand when he 
opened his desk. 


Mill visits, golf, bowling and arm 
chair pulp and paper making was 
the informal program for Friday 
afternoon. Those wishing to see the 
mills went to Oregon City, Van- 
couver, Washington, or Camas. The 
golfers played at the Columbia- 
Edgewater Country Club course 
where golf chairman John M. Ful- 
ton, manager of the Pacific Coast 
Supply Co., saw to it that all got 
off to a good start. The bowlers 
went to the Oregon Alleys where 
bowling chairman Joe Briody, man- 
ager of Industrial Chrome Plating 
supervised the championship 
matches. 


The informal evening Mixup 
Party began at 9 p.m. and lasted to 
midnight. Dancing was interspersed 
with the “making of pulp and pa- 
per.” A buffet supper was served 
and everybody had a good time. 


Saturday’s Program 


© All Superintendents’ meetings in- 
cluding the joint meeting with 
TAPPI must start with a breakfast 
to get everyone out for the business 
sessions. First tried in 1938 the 
“Wake ’Em Up Breakfast” has be- 
com2 an institution. Led by “The 
Super Getter Upper,” Zina A. Wise 
(“Zinc”), vice president of the Grif- 
fith Rubber Mills and a past presi- 
dent of the Portland Breakfast Club. 


ie Sie og 


On hand ahead of time to give his 
victims warning that 8:30 was the 
deadline and all late comers would 
be heavily fined, “Zinc” Wise 
opened up his program with lively 
music. After allowing all those who 
were late to get to their seats and to 
think they were going to escape 
punishment, toastmaster Wise sum- 
moned them to the head table to 
contribute to the treasury. 

He introduced the officers of the 
two associations at the head table. 
Fred Shaneman, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Section of TAPPI, 
was unable to attend, “Zinc” Wise 
reported, because of an Eastern busi- 
ness trip and regretted he couldn’t 
make it. He read a letter from past 
secretary -treasurer of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the Superintend- 
ents, H. A. “Gob” Des Marais of 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration, who wrote he was sorry 
he had to miss the meeting because 
of a minor illness. Following the 
introduction of R. T. Petrie, general 
chairman of the meeting and Pacific 
Coast representative of Black-Claw- 
son, Shartle and Dilts, toastmaster 
“Zinc,” announced the formation of 
a new organization. The superin- 
tendents and the technical men each 
have their organizations, he said, so 
the salesmen decided a third group 


ROBERT T. PETRIE, Chairman of the Joint Meeting, hands over his registra- 
tion fee to Registration Chairman ROBERT M. TRUE, while Miss ELSIE 
NEIKES checks him off. ERNEST E. KERTZ is next. 
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was necessary to complete the pic- 
ture. 

The new group will be known as 
the “International Brotherhood of 
Migratory Peddlers,” and member- 
ship will be drawn from the ranks 
of the men who sell to the pulp and 
paper industry. Organized on June 
3rd, the following Portland men 
were present at the first meeting: 
Fred Alsop of Van Waters & 
Rogers; Roy Carey of National Ani- 
line; John Fulton of the Pacific 
Coast Supply Co.; Ernest Kertz of 
John W. Bolton & Sons; William C. 
Marshall of the Pacific Coast Supply 
Co.; R. T. Petrie of Black-Clawson, 
Shartle and Dilts; Harry H. Rich- 
mond of the Electric Steel Foundry 
Co.; Ray Smythe of Rice Barton 
Corp.; Robert M. True of General 
Dyestuff Corporation; and Zina A. 
Wise of the Griffith Rubber Mills. 

Officers elected were: Zina A. 
Wise, international president; R. T. 
Petrie, international first vice presi- 
dent; John M. Fulton, international 
second vice president; Ray Smythe, 
international secretary; and H. H. 
Richmond, international treasurer. 

The occasion of the announce- 
ment at the breakfast was the initia- 
tion into the order of the first 
honorary member, George H. Mc- 
Gregor, first vice chairman of the 
Superintendents and superintend- 
ent of the Longview Mill, Pulp Di- 
vision Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
The initiation brought laughter 
from the 80 odd men present. Ray 
Smythe, conducting the initiation, 
delivered a speech as to the pur- 
poses of the new group and then 
handed George McGregor the ac- 
coutrements of the International 
Brotherhood of Migratory Peddlers, 
first a carnation, then a cigar, 
matches, a crying towel (paper), and 
a sharp pencil. “If there aren’t 
enough to bring. success,” he ad- 




















vised, “then try this” and handed 
him a bottle.” 

“Zinc” Wise instructed in the 
signs and password. First he gave 
him an alligator, then instructed 
that he cross his legs, arms, fingers 
and eyes, thereby assuming the posi- 
tion of the multiple cross. He had 
superintendent McGre7zor repeat the 
password after him, “I will do for 
our brothers as you know they will 
do you.” 

This bit of fun started the day 
right but it may give a misconcep- 
tion of the new organization’s aims 
which are more serious and intended 
to serve a useful purpose. These 
aims will be announced shortly. 
Said President Wise, “We organized 
hurriedly, and in the near future 
we will announce additional plans 
which we feel will be for a more 
useful purpose. We do not want 
any of the sales representatives not 
now included in the group to feel 
that they were overlooked. Due to 
the short time in which we had to 
perfect our initial plans we simply 
did not have a chance to include all 
we wanted to have as members. We 
hope to greatly enlarge our scope 
and membership before the next 
meeting.” 


The Papers 

@ The morning business meeting 
was presided over by Edward P. 
Wood, vice chairman of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI and technical di- 
rector, Longview Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. Three 
papers were presented and dis- 
cussed: 


_ @ “Important Factors in the Manu- 


facture of Fast Hydrating Un- 
bleached Sulphite Pulp from West- 
ern Hemlock,” by Carl Sholde- 
brand, sulphite superintendent, 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Ore. 


EDWARD P. WOOD, Chairman, 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. 


@ “Vacuum Pump Problems in the 
Manufacture of Pulp and Paper,” 
by Carleton L. Clark, Pulp and Pa- 
per Division, Nash Engineering Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


@ “Outline of Slime Control,” by 
Otto L. Hudrlik, northwest service 
manager, the Flox Company, Port- 
land. 

Extended discussion followed each 
paper. All three papers are pub- 
lished in this issue of PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 


New TAPPI Officers 
@ Following the presentation of the 
papers the two associations held 
business meetings, the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI to elect new officers 
for 1942-1943. 

The new chairman of the Pacific 
Section is Edward P. Wood, who 
served as vice chairman during the 
past year under chairman Carl E. 
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EIGHTY MEN answered the breakfast call at the Annual Joint Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of the American 
ulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Association and the Pacific Section of TAPPI, Portland, June 5-6th. 
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DONALD G. FELTHOUS receiving the Pacific Section of TAPPI Shibley Award 


of $50 for the best paper presented 


at a dinner meeting during 1941-1942, from 


Carl E. Braun, Retiring TAPPI Chairman. Mr. Felthous, an engineer with the 
Longview Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., gave a paper at the 
October 7, 1941, Dinner Meeting in Everett on “SO. Recovery From Sulphite 


Vomit Stacks.” 


Clarence A. Enghouse was elected 
vice chairman and will arrange the 
programs during the next TAPPI 
year, the six dinner meeting pro- 
grams being his particular responsi- 
bility. Mr. Enghouse is technical 
supervisor and assistant to the man- 
ager of the West Linn, Oregon mill, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion. A 1924 graduate in mechanical 
engineering from Oregon State Col- 
lege Mr. Enghouse went to work at 
West Linn as a paper tester shortly 
after finishing school. 

In 1927 he became technical 
supervisor and on June Ist of this 
year assumed additional duties as 
assistant to the manager, Clarence 
E. Bruner. Mr. Enghouse has been 
active in the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per School, held each year at Camas 
from October to March, as vice prin- 
cipal since 1938 and as assistant pro- 
fessor of the first year class. 

Robert M. True was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer to succeed Fred 
Shaneman, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co., of Washington, Tacoma, who 
has served the past two and a half 
years. Mr. True, who lives in Port- 
land, is Pacific Northwest represen- 
tative for the General Dyestuff Cor- 
poration. He served as registration 
chairman for the Joint Meeting this 
year. 

Following his graduation in 1925 
from the University of Michigan 
with an ML.S.E. degree in chemical 
engineering, Mr. True went to work 
in the wax reclaiming plant of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. Next came work in the 
laboratory of the Bryant Paper 
Company. Moving to Holvoke, 
Mass.. he became chief chemist of 
the Chemical Paper Manufacturing 
Co. Later he became assistant super- 
intendent of Crocker, McElwain 


Company in the same city. Heading 
westward, Mr. True accepted the 
position of assistant superintendent 
for the Blandin-Paper Company in 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. In 1938 
he resigned to become Northwest 
representative for the General Dye- 
stuff Corporation, making his head- 
quarters in Portland. He has been 
a member of TAPPI since 1928 and 
of the Superintendents since 1937. 

The new members of the executive 
committee are Carl E. Braun, retir- 
ing chairman of the Pacific Section 
and vice president and mill manager 
of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
and E. G. “Sid” Drew of Drew & 
Hoffman, industrial heating, venti- 
lating, drying and dust control engi- 
neers of Portland. 


The Luncheon 


@ Presiding at the luncheon, Carl 
E. Braun, retiring chairman of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI, intro- 
duced the men at the head table: 
Sam A. Salmonson, assistant super- 
intendent, Soundview Pulp Com- 


pany, Everett, and third vice chair. 
man of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the Superintendents; A. S. Quinn, 
secretary-treasurer of the Superin. 
tendents and vice president of the 
Stebbins Engineering Corp., Seattle; 
Charles G. Frampton, superintend. 
ent, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Inc, 
Pomona, Calif., and second vice 
chairman of the Superintendents; 
George H. McGregor, superintend- 
ent, Longview Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and first 
vice chairman of the Superintend- 
ents; Niles M. Anderson, mill man- 
ager, St. Regis Paper Co., Kraft 
Pulp Division, Tacoma, fourth vice 
president of the national Superin- 
tendents organization and past chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast Division; 
Edward P. Wood, technical director, 
Longview Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and new- 
ly elected chairman of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI; Harry H. Rich- 
mond, chief engineer, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland, and a mem- 
ber of the Pacific Section executive 
committee; Fred A. Olmsted, tech- 
nical supervisor, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Camas, and past 
chairman of the Pacific Section; 
Robert T. Petrie, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of Black-Clawson, Shar- 
tle, Dilts, Portland, general chair- 
man of the 1942 Joint Meeting; and, 
Clarence A. Enghouse, technical 
supervisor, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., West Linn, Oregon, and 
newly elected vice chairman of the 


Pacific Section. 


Mr. Braun told the group that 
Merrill E. Norwood, chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association and paper 
mill superintendent of the Colum- 


PRESENTED PAPERS at the Joint Meeting. Left to right, O. L. HUDRLIK, 
The Flox Co., who gave an “Outline of Slime Control ;”> CARL SHOLDEBRAND, 
Sulphite Superintendent, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., who spoke on “Important 
Factors In the Manufacture of Fast Hydrating Unbleached Sulphite Pulp From 
Western Hemlock”; and, CARLETON L. CLARK, Pulp & Paper Mill Division, 
Nash Engineering Co., who discussed, ““Vacuum Pump Problems In the Manu- 


facture of Pulp and Paper.” 
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bia River Paper Mills, Vancouver, 
Washington, was unable to attend 
the meeting because of illness but 
had sent a message expressing his 
deep regret at his inability to be 
present. The Superintendents had 
advised Mr. Norwood how much 
they missed him and wished him a 
speedy recovery. 

Two telegrams were read. Ralph A. 
Hayward, president of TAPPI, and 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., wired, “Extremely sorry I 
cannot attend your meeting. You 
have my best wishes for a very suc- 
cessful meeting. Please convey my 
congratulations to the winner of the 
Shibley Award. It is a real honor to 
achieve this distinction. Best wishes 
to all who attend your convention.” 


R. G. Macdonald, secretary of na- 
tional TAPPI wired: “Intended to be 
with you but had to organize and 
hold a meeting in Chicago to assist 
Quartermaster Corps with its food 
packaging problems. Ralph Hay- 
ward and I wish you a real success 
in your meeting. Wish we could be 
with you. Please extend greetings 
to all present.” 


Mr. Braun introduced the new 
officers of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI and then presented TAPPI’s 
Shibley Award. This is given each 
year in the name of the late Ken- 
neth Shibley, an ardent supporter 
of TAPPI and its aims, to the man 
presenting the best paper at one of 
the dinner meetings. 


“Mr. Shibley was a great believer 
in the youth of TAPPI,” said Mr. 
Braun, “and did much to encourage 
and assist the younger men in their 
chosen work. The principal object 
of TAPPI is to foster and promote 
the technical advancement in the 
pulp and paper industry by research 
and also to promote interest among 
the younger members who we expect 
will become leaders in the industry. 


“This last year there were three 
contestants for the Shibley Award: 
Donald G. Felthous, engineer, Long- 
view Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., whose paper, 
So, Recovery from Sulphite Vomit 
Stacks,” was presented at the Ta- 
coma dinner meeting on October 
7th, 1941; C. A. Anderson, technical 
department, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas, who presented 
a paper entitled, “The Influence of 
ood Characteristics on Pulp Qual- 
ity,” at the Camas meeting on No- 
vember 4, 1941; and, Francis W. 
Flynn, chemical engineer, technical 
department, Crown. Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., Camas, whose paper, 
Heat Transfer Characteristics of 


Indirect Heating for Sulphite Di- 
gesters,” was given at the Port An- 
geles dinner meeting on April 7, 
1942. 

“The TAPPI officers and mem- 
bers wish to congratulate each of the 
men for their participation in the 
contest for the award,” continued 
Mr. Braun. The rules of TAPPI 
are that the executive committee of 
the Pacific Section decide the win- 
ner upon the following three points: 

“1. The amount of interest shown 
at the meetings where the paper is 
presented. 

“2. Presentation of the paper. 

“3. And more important, its tech- 
nical value to the industry. 

“I might state that the executive 
committee had an extremely difficult 
time in making the proper selection 
as all of the papers were good. It 
was necessary to call upon other 
members of TAPPI to assist in the 
judging, and I wish to announce that 
Mr. Donald G. Felthous’s paper was 
finally selected as the best.” 

Accepting the certificate and the 
check for $50 from Mr. Braun, Mr. 
Felthous expressed his thanks and 
also his appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Shibley Award 
contest. The money, he said, was 
going to go where all extra money 
ought to go these days, into War 
Bonds and Stamps. 

Mr. Braun announced that the 
golf and bowling prizes would be 
waiting the winners at the registra- 
tion desk after the luncheon as time 
did not permit their awarding at the 
luncheon. 

Major Carson’s Talk 
@ Major Joseph K. Carson, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, 
and former mayor of Portland for 
two terms, was introduced by Mr. 
Braun as the luncheon speaker. 
Major Carson’s subject was, “The 
Nation’s Manpower and Its Leader- 


MERRILL E. NORWOOD, Chair- 
man, Pacific Coast Division of 
the American Pulp & Paper Mill 
Superintendents Assn. 


ship.” Highlights from Major Car- 
son’s address: 

“War is the natural state of man- 
kind. We can see evidence of this 
truth everywhere if we will but look 
with understanding eyes. Americans 
deluded themselves about peace. 
Lulled themselves into a false sense 
of security as we all now know. This 
attitude prevented the development 
of organization for efficiency in war. 

“What is manpower? When we 
talk of manpower we mean the pro- 
ductive capacity of all industry. We 
have prodigious manpower but it 
necessitates organization. The possi- 
bilities of successfully utilizing it in 
case of war were indicated by the 
efficiency of peacetime industrial or- 
ganization. The American Legion 
urged the development of a plan for 
‘Universal Service.’ It felt that in- 


The MEN’S COMMITTEE for the Joint Meeting of Superintendents-and TAPPI. 
Left to right, ROBERT T. PETRIE, General Chairman of the Convention, and 
Pacific Coast Representative of Black-Clawson, Shartle, Dilts; JOHN M. 
FULTON, Manager, Pacific Coast Supply Co.; ROBERT M. TRUE, Northwest 
Representative, General Dyestuff Corp.; and, JOE BRIODY, Manager, Industrial 
Chrome Plating Co., all of Portland, Oregon. 
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CLARENCE A. ENGHOUSE, Vice 
Chairman, Pacific Section of 


TAPPI. 


dustry should be analyzed in ad- 
vance so we would know how to use 
manpower. The American Legion 
realized that other countries were 
organizing for war. But this plan 
of preparedness was called war 
mongering and ignored by those 
who clung to the belief that peace 
could last in spite of world condi- 
tions. 

“You wouldn’t read the Sermon 
on the Mount to a cage of hungry 
Bengal tigers and expect to appease 
their hunger. The issues are simple. 
It is a question of the democratic 
form of government stemming from 
Christian life or whether pagan ma- 
terialism is going to dominate the 
world. 

“If Japan wins, Asiatics will at- 
tempt to exterminate the white race. 
The blood of brave men is on the 
heads of those who temporized with 
these things. It must not be too 
little and too late. We must speed 
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up the organization of our man- 
power to its maximum potential ef- 
ficiency.” 

Major Carson’s address deeply 
stirred the men present. 

Dr. Joseph McCarthy of the De- 
partment of Chemistry, University 
of Washington, Seattle, announced 
that.studies were under way at the 
University for working out methods 
of using bleach liquor for decon- 
tamination in case of mustard gas 
attacks. The mixture recommended 
by the Army is a concentration of 
200 grams per liter while mill liquors 
run from 20 to 50 grams per liter. 
Sodium sulphide liquors are also 
being studied, Dr. McCarthy said, 
and results of the work will be ready 
to announce in a few weeks. 

Mr. Braun congratulated general 
chairman R. T. Petrie and his com- 
mittee heads for the able manner in 
which the meeting was planned. 


Symposium on Available 
Materials 


@ In place of the usual Round Table 
Discussion of pulp and paper making 
problems, a timely symposium was held 
on “Availability of Maintenance Mate- 
rials and Operative Supplies Under Pres- 
ent Conditions.” 

With George H. McGregor, first vice 
chairman of the Superintendents acting 
as chairman in place of Merrill E. Nor- 
wood, chairman, who was absent due to 
illness, and with Edward P. Wood, new 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, assisting, the symposium got un- 
der way at 2 p. m. Saturday. 

Materials were discussed as to avail- 
ability, as to substitution and as to ex- 
tension of their life through careful op- 
eration. Highlights only are presented 
here. The core of the remarks are re- 
corded for the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend the meeting in Portland. 


Copper and Brass—E. P. Hammond, 
American Brass Co., Seattle, stated that 
the pulp and paper industry is faced with 
elimination of copper and brass except in 
such absolutely essential items as four- 
drinier wires, for there isn’t enough even 
for military purposes. In 1941 produc- 
tion was around 230,000 tons short of re- 
quirements, and it is estimated that the 
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supply this year will fall about 770,000 
tons short of war needs. None is avail. 
able for general industrial needs. 

Mr. Hammond pointed out that the 
materials needs of this war are far zreater 
than in the last war and cited an ex. 
ample. In World War I machine guns 
fired at 600 shots per minute. But in 
this war the average gun fires at 1,500 
shots per minute. Fifteen hundred men 
can shoot as much metal in a given time 
in this war as 20,000 men could shoot in 
the last war. This example indicates the 
tremendous requirements of metals. There 
are two miles of copper wire in a bomber, 
2,000,000 pounds of copper in a battle. 
ship. 

A question was asked as to the use of 
steel in making cartridge and shell cases, 
Mr. Hammond replied that experiments 
were being ca:ried on and might result in 
success, but that the reason brass has been 
used is due to its ability to expand quick- 
ly upon firing, thus sealing the breach 
mechanism to prevent the escape back- 
ward of the released gases. It is difficult 
to develop a steel that will expand with 
sufficient rapidity. 

Woolen Felts—Harry H. Stilwell, Pa- 
cific Coast representative, Albany Felt 
Company, stated that stocks of wool suit- 
able for felts are large and that at pres- 
ent the pulp and paper industry is as- 
sured of a supply of felts of the same 
quality as in the past. If present rul- 
ings on the use of wool are changed at 
some future date the situation will, of 
course, be altered. But little wool of 
clothing and blanket grades are used in 
paper making felts. 

Leonard McMaster, Portland, Pacific 
Coast representative for the Orr Felt and 
Blanket Co., presented statistics on the 
woolen situation showing that stocks of 
wool suitable for felts were ample under 
present usage. Military requirements are 
not affecting wool felts as different grades 
of wool are used, but cautioned that any 
change in WPB rulings might alter the 
industry’s position in relation to felts. 

John M. Fulton, manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Supply Company, representing 
F. C. Huyck & Sons, reported a similar 
opinion to those given by Mr. Stilwell 
and Mr. McMaster. 


Dryer Felts—Mr. Fulton stated that 
the industry would probably not have any 
trouble in obtaining dryer felts. His 
concern, the Pacific Coast Supply Com- 
pany, represents the California Cotton 
Mills. Mr. McMaster, representing the 
Asten-Hill Manufacturing Co., makers of 
asbestos dryer felts, said there is plenty 
of cotton but some deliveries may be slow 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE at the Saturday luncheon. Officers of the Pacific Coast Division of the Superintendents, left to right, 
S. A. SALMONSON, Third Vice Chairman; A. S. QUINN, Secretary-Treasurer; CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, Second Vice 


Chairman; GEORGE H. McGREGOR, First Vice Chairman 
Superintendents and past chairman of the Coast group. 


; NILES M. ANDERSON, Fourth Vice President of National 





Major JOSEPH K. CARSON, former Mayor of Portland, who spoke on “The Nation’s Manpower and Its Leadership”; 
CARL E. BRAUN, Toastmaster and retiring chairman of the Pacific Section of TAPP]; EDWARD P. WOOD, Chairman 
of the Pacific Section; HARRY H. RICHMOND, member Pacific Section Executive Committee; FRED A. OLMSTED, 
past chairman of the Pacific Section; ROBERT T. PETRIE, General Chairman of the Joint Meeting; and CLARENCE A- 
ENGHOUSE, Vice Chairman of the Pacific Section. 
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as the bottleneck in the cotton industry 


is spindles for spinning the yarn. His. 


company has an ample supply of asbes- 
tos. ; 
Jack E. Johnson, representing the 
Morey Paper Mill Supply Co., stated that 
cotton is plentiful but that asbestos deliv- 
eries are slow at present. 


Wires—Ben Natwick of the Appleton 
Wire Works, Inc., stated that the wire 
manufacturers association has informed 
the War Production Board of the neces- 
sity of fourdrinier wires to the industry 
and is doing everything within its power 
to insure a continued supply. The sug- 
gestion has been made that the alloy be 
changed to conserve copper and tin, and 
studies along this line are under way, but 
investigation to date has not revealed any 
definite steps that can be taken with sat- 
isfaction. Foreign wires of a few years 
ago had a lower copper content than 
American wires, he said. As yet the wires 
are of the same quality as before the war. 


Ned Menzies, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the W. S. Tyler Co., observed that 
the recent ruling of the WPB prohibiting 
wire makers to ship if the mill had more 
than four wires for a machine, was apt to 
work a hardship on mills operating high 
speed paper machines on the Pacific 
Coast, due to the distance from the wire 
producing plants. Carl Braun, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Company, asked upon 
what basis was the four wire ruling predi- 
cated, but no one present could answer. 
He stated that unless changed, Coast 
mills running high speed machines would 
be in a dangerous position because of the 
length of time required to ship the wires. 
At present, he said, the ruling is national 
in scope and does not allow for differ- 
ences in delivery time. 

Carl F. Gaiser, purchasing agent, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland, asked 
if the manufacturers can hold wires for 
shipment to the mill upon telegraphic re- 
quest. Mr. Natwick said that it is the 
aim of some wire manufacturers to keep 
one or two wires in stock for each ma- 
chine they supply regularly. John M. 
Fulton of the Pacific Coast Supply Co., 
representing Eastwood-Nealley Corpora- 
tion, stated that the Pacific Coast industry 
had been given insufficient consideration 
on fourdrinier wires, and that the wire 
makers are working to avoid any poten- 
tial shutdowns due to lack of wires. 


Roger E. Chase of R. E. Chase & Co., 


manufacturers representatives, Tacoma, 


stated that as a general principle the 
WPB is more willing to listen to pleas by 
actual consumers of a product than to the 
requests of the manufacturers, and he 
urged the mills to make greater efforts to 
obtain higher priorities. 

Gus Ostenson, paper mill superintend- 
ent, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas, 
told of experiments with Vinyon cloth for 
decker and washer covers. It gives some 
promise although to date it has not lasted 
as long as metal wire cloth. 


Mr. Friend of the International Nickel 


Company stated that an A-1-K priority is. 


now needed for monel and stainless wires 
from warehouse stocks, but an even 
higher priority is necessary to obtain 
them from a manufacturer. 

Fred Riley, paper mill superintendent, 
Powell River Company, displayed a four- 
drinier wire patch which had given good 
service. Photographs and a detailed de- 
scription of its application appear else- 
where in this issue. Two other superin- 
tendents stated they have had satisfactory 
results with similar patches on 23-lb. 
bread wrap and on 9-lb. tissue. 

Gerald F. Alcorn, 
Everett Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., remarked that the change in 
the pH of white water from 5 to 7 re- 
sulted in increased wire life. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor observed that the pH itself was of 
less importance than the cause of the pH. 


Washer and decker cloth made of 
Saran plastic, manufactured by The Dow 
Chemical Co., was mentioned as a pos- 
sible substitute for stainless and bronze 
but it is not yet available for testing. 


Dyestuffs—Roy S. Carey, Pacific 
Northwest representative, National Ani- 
line & Chemical Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye, said that the latest word was 
that the paper industry would probably 
have sufficient quantities of most of the 
dyestuffs it needed although the dyestuff 
manufacturers were devoting a very large 
part of their facilities to war work. His 
own company is 65 per cent on war work. 
Most of the basic colors used in paper are 
plentiful. The paper industry consumes 
about 10 per cent of the dyestuffs made. 

Certain colors used in making khakis 
and blues are short. This affects the 
makers of bond papers principally. 

W. C. Marshall of the Pacific Coast 
Supply Co., representing Heller & Merz 
Department of the Calco Chemical Co., 
stated his views of the situation were 
similar. 





plant engineer, 
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ROBERT M. TRUE, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Pacific Section of 
TAPPI. 


Paper Machine Maintenance—Ray 
Smythe, representing the Rice Barton 
Corporation of Worcester on the Pacific 
Coast, read the following data prepared 
by the company’s engineering depart- 
ment: 

“When we were first approached on 
the subject of preparing an article on the 
maintenance of paper machinery we 
gladly agreed to cooperate, believing that 
we knew some of the answers. Since that 
time, a few short weeks ago, the picture 
has undergone a rapid change. 


“We can honestly say that there are 
few materials available for non-military 
uses. Today, the paper mills must de- 
pend to a large extent on the ingenuity 
and experience of its own personnel to 
keep the wheels turning and depend as 
little as possible on new material for 
maintenance work. Paper machinery is 
composed almost exclusively of critical 
materials. Even cast iron parts cannot 
be manufactured without a_ priority. 
Therefore, paper mills must look within 
their own organizations for brains and 
skill to keep their machinery running. 
Their present machinery must be cher- 


ished and tended with utmost care. This 





The Ladies Committee for the Joint Meeting of the Superintendents and TAPPI. Left to right, Mrs. R. T. PETRIE, 
man: Mrs. GUS OSTENSON, Mrs. JOHN M. FULTON, Mrs. CHARLES E. ACKLEY, Mrs. ROBERT M. TRUE, and 
rs. E. G. DREW. 











GEORGE H. McGREGOR, First 
Vice Chairman, Pacific Coast 
Superintendents. 


is especially hard to do when every ef- 
fort is being exerted to keep production 
at its peak. 

“The following paragraphs may sug- 
gest a few thoughts, and we present them 
with the hope that they may be found 
useful. 

“First, let us consider the simple but 
important item of doctor blades. For 
many years these blades have been an 
item which is constantly being reordered. 
These blades are bound to wear out, due 
to the nature of the service. Many mills 
have been in the habit of using bronze 
blades exclusively, and these are now 
practically impossible to obtain. Where 
bronze is necessary there really is no good 
substitute except such materials as Monel. 
However, a great many steel blades are 
now being used where conditions permit, 
and synthetic resin compositions are ex- 





“OVER-THE-TOP” Fourdrinier Wire Patch as exhibited and described by FRED R. RILEY, Paper Mill Superintendent, 
Powell River Company, at the Joint Meeting in Portland. The photograph on the left shows the top side while the right 
hand picture shows the under side. 


In this example the wire patched was a 65-50 mesh and the patch is 60-44 mesh. The sewing wire was .008 phosphor 
bronze. If the patch is the same mesh as the wire it will leave but a slight mark on the sheet, the edges only showing 


like a wire seam mark. 


In applying the patch, Mr. Riley emphasized the necessity of embedding the sewing wire between the warp wires to 


cellent in such locations as the four- 
drinier and press. These are more eas- 
ily obtainable than the nonferrous mate- 
rials. A great deal of good can be. done 
by spending some time and energy on the 
proper adjustment of doctors. The low- 
est possible pressure between the blade 
and the roll which would keep the roll 
clean is the proper pressure to use. This 
will not only lengthen the life of the 
blade but will keep the surface of the roll 
in better condition. A great many blades 
are worn out needlessly by using too 
high pressures or in some cases, using 
the improper angle between the roll face 
and the blade. Even before this emer- 
gency program, we were preaching the 
doctrine of keeping the doctors adjusted, 
as we know from experience that it is 
worthwhile. 

“Another major item of maintenance 
is care of bearings, both anti-friction and 
sleeve type. When an anti-friction bear- 
ing fails the only simple remedy is to 
replace it. Therefore, each bearing 
should be subjected to periodic inspec- 
tion and, most important of all, correct 
lubrication. Do not let a bearing fail. 


“Sleeve bearings should be looked after 
perhaps more frequently than anti-fric- 
tion bearings, inasmuch as a bearing fail- 
ure in this case is likely to ruin a roll 
journal. In nearly every mill there are 
certain bearings which seem to give 
trouble, and in most cases it is not too 
difficult to determine the cause. Usually 
it is either improper selection of the bear- 
ing with regard to the load, or it is mis- 
alignment or some condition which is ex- 
erting a thrust load. These chronic 
troubles were formerly merely sources of 
annoyance. Now it is possible for a 
single bearing failure to shut down a pa- 
per mill. 


“In many cases, especially at the wet 
end of a paper machine, Micarta or simi- 
lar bearings have proved themselves to be 
very trouble free. These bearings are 
water lubricated and appear to be worthy 
of serious consideration, even in peace 
time. 

“Fourdrinier wires are worth saving at 
any time, and it is doubly important at 
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E. G. DREW, Executive Commit- 
tee, Pacific Section of TAPPI. 





this time to get the best possible life from 
each wire. 

“The flat boxes are usually one of the 
greatest factors in wearing a wire; there- 
fore, as low a vacuum as possible should 
be used to reduce the friction drag. A 
little experimenting may show that the 
average gain in water removal due to a 
high vacuum is slight. Some mills have 
already discovered this. One of the out- 
standing examples of this is shown on a 
pulp machine in which tests were made 
to determine at what point the water re- 
moval was greatest. It was discovered 
that no difference in water removal could 
be measured above one inch of vacuum. 
We, of course, realize that this does not 
apply to all paper machines, but we do 
believe that in some cases vacuums higher 
than necessary are being used. 

“Suction box covers should be kept 
smooth and flat. The automatic guide 





prevent wear of the sewing wire. Two men applied the patch, one on top and one working underneath. 


The fourdrinier wire from which this example was taken had run 7 days before the patch was applied. It then ran 18 
days more on newsprint at 1230-feet-per-minute. 


Although the patching of fourdrinier wires is not new the practice is increasing rapidly due to the scarcity of materials 
used in fourdrinier wires and the desire of machine operators to make them last as long as possible. This method, skil- 


fully employed has proved highly successful. 
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FLASHES at the JOINT MEETING ; ; ; No. 1, JESSE R. LEWIS, Superintendent, Anacortes Pulp Co., Anacortes, Wash., 
who won the bowling tournament; No. 2, DON FELTHOUS, Engineer, Longview Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., winner of TAPPI’S Shibley Award, talking with V. L. TIPKA, Research Engineer, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co.; No. 3, CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, Superintendent, Fernstrom Paper Mills, Pomona, Calif., Second Vice Chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the Superintendents taking part in the bowling tournament. 


No. 4, FRED A. OLMSTED, Technical Supervisor, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Divison of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas, and past Chairman of the Pacific Section of TAPPY, talking with CARL E. BRAUN, Vice President and Mill 
Manager, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., and retiring Chairman of the Pacific Section; No. 5, GEORGE G. GUILD, Hunting- 
ton Rubber Mills, Seattle, and JACK E. JOHNSON, Pacific Coast Representative Appleton Woolen Mills, Morey Paper 
Mill Supply Co., and Fitchburg Screen Plate Co.; No. 6, JACK JOHNSON in action. 


No. 7, JOE SCHEUERMAN, Western Manager, Cameron Machine Co., Chicago, about to wind up; No. 8, Major JOSEPH 
K,. CARSON, Jr., Corps of Engineers, Untied States Army and former Mayor of Portland, who spoke at the men’s lunch- 
eon on “The Nation’s Manpower and Its Leadership”; No. 9, JOE BRIODY, Manager of Industrial Chrome Plating Co., 
Portland, and Chairman of the Bowling Tournament; No. 10, ROSS BLACK, Superintendent of Maintenance, and FRED 
R. RILEY, Paper Mill Superintendent, Powell River Company, Powell River, B. C. 














CARL E. BRAUN, Retiring Chair- 
man, Pacific Section of TAPPI. 


must be in good working condition to 
keep a wire central; and the palm pres- 
sure must be light to prevent damage to 
the edge of the wire. 

“Suction rolls should be watched very 
carefully. They should be inspected often 
—oftener than ever before. Inspect the 
packing strips and all of the bearings; 
keep the roll clean so as to avoid having 
the inside of the shell roughened. A 
suction roll contains many critical mate- 
rials, in addition to the hours of labor 
necessary to make these parts. 

“Doctors on return wire rolls are im- 
portant and should be used wherever 
stock tends to collect, as this condition 
frequently causes ridges in wires. How- 


ever, a doctor which causes a roll to lag 
behind the speed of the wire is almost as 
much of a hazard. In some cases, it is 
desirable to put a small belt drive on a 
wire roll in order to use a doctor and 
to keep the roll running at its proper 
speed. 

“In a few cases, dandy rolls may be 
damaging wires, and it is always well to 
keep the space directly underneath the 
dandy free from table rolls or suction 
box covers, inasmuch as this may cause 
an impact at every revolution of the 
roll. This is particularly true on light 
weight papers. 

“The International Nickel Company 
kas recently published in one of their 
advertisements a “Do and Don’t” List 
which applies so perfectly to save-all pans 
and other nonferreous parts at the wet 
end of the paper machine that we take 
the liberty of repeating them here. 


BPO sa 

“1, When using dissimilar metals to- 

gether make certain they form a safe 
galvanic couple. 

(a) Under most conditions combina- 
tions of Monel, Bronze, Brass, 
and Copper are safe. 

(b) Usually small areas of Monel or 
Bronze may be combined with 
large areas of steel or cast iron, 
such as Monel bolts in steel ma- 
chine rails or Monel 


pump 
shafts with iron or alloy iron 
impellers.” 
Don’t... 


“1. Never combine metals or alloys whose 
composition and relative corrosion 
resistance are not known to you. 

2. Do not combine large areas of Mo- 
nel, Bronze, Brass or Copper with 
small areas of steel, such as steel 
rivets in Monel screen plates, or steel 
nails in Monel sheet. 

3. Do not weld corrosion resisting al- 
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DRYER FELT HOOKUP that reduces lost time and lengthens the life of the 
felts. Described at the Joint Meeting by FRED R. RILEY, Paper Mill Superin- 
tendent and ROSS BLACK, Superintendent of Maintenance, Powell River Co. 
The idea comes from an Eastern Canadian paper mill. Sketch by Mr. Black. 


With the old arrangement (dotted line) occasional wet wads would come over 
the wet end dryers and jump over to the dry end felt (No. 1). By shortening 
the wet end felt any wads coming over drop down into pit (No. 2). This ar- 
rangement partially eliminates lost time in stopping dryers to spear paper off 


cylinders when sheet breaks. 


By preventing wet wads from going over to the dry end felt the life of the 


latter has been increased from 10 to 15%. 
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loys with welding rods other than 
recommended for their use.” 

“The equipment for driving the ma. 
chine is subject to a great deal of wear. 
If the drive is properly proportioned in 
the first place, its life should be very 
long. About all that can be said in re. 
gard to driving equipment is that it 
should not be overloaded. This condi- 
tion is very likely to exist on machines 
which have been rebuilt and where addi- 
tional dryers or similar equipment have 
been added without changing the drives, 

“There are, of course, unavoidable 
breakdowns, but each of these has a defi- 
nite cause and its correction is a sepa- 
rate engineering problem in itself. About 
all that can be said at present is that 
great care should be taken in starting a 
paper machine because it is at such times 
that many failures occur, because of 
heavy starting gloads. 

“It should be remembered that driving 
equipment today is particularly hard to 
obtain. Every gear cutter of any conse- 
quence in this country is overloaded with 
work. The same applies to all builders 
of clutches, antifriction bearings, and 
even “‘V” belt drives. 

“We suggest to all mills that they as- 
sign as many men as necessary to inspect 
machinery throughout their mills and 
that they do this at all times. Have good 
men—men who know their jobs—and 
when they report signs of trouble take 
care of the trouble item at once and don’t 
wait until it breaks. We know from ex- 
perience that this has saved some mills 
hours of shutdown time—and such hours 
would be many more today for replace- 
ments of certain parts are not available. 

“We should like to repeat that the 
Maintenance Department of any mill is 
not to be considered as a necessary evil, 
but rather a major and important item 
of operation. During the national emer- 
gency the Maintenance Departments will 
largely take the place of the machine 
builders. 

“We are sure that the paper mills do 
appreciate the position of the paper ma- 
chine builders. In the first place, we 
cannot secure or ship critical materials 
except under the rules and regulations; 
and in the second place, we have a ma- 
chine shop and a foundry very necessary 
for the doing of war work. 

“We do have available, however, our 
staff of engineers who are on call at any 
time that the paper mills need them, and 
our engineers, no doubt, can be very 
helpful to the mills in finding answers to 
their many problems. Do do not hesi- 
tate to call upon us.” 

Bearings—Elmer Isopera, SKF Indus- 
tries, Portland, said his statement would 
assume that all bearing manufacturers 
are in the same fix, they are swamped 
with war work. Two years ago all SKF 
bearings were made in one plant. Bear- 
ings are now being made in Plant No. 4. 

All war equipment takes bearings. 
Planes require hundreds of bearings. 
Bearing makers are taking care of war 
needs first but are endeavoring to keep 
essential civilian industry rolling, too. 
Aspect a bit more cheerful today than a 
few months ago. One problem not gen- 
erally recognized by industry is that bear- 
ing sizes are produced in groups. Eac 
group of sizes is made on a steady run of 
from 4 to 6 months. If, during that pe 
riod the stock of any bearing not being 
made runs out replacement must await 
the manufacture of the group that size 
falls within. Special bearings are being 
eliminated and production concentrate 
upon standard sizes and designs. Un- 
fortunately the pulp and paper industry 
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uses many special bearings. If these fail 
the industry will have to substitute other 
sizes hence should be very careful with 
maintenance. 

Don’t put too much grease in a bear- 
ing, Mr. Isopera warned. Grease should 
touch the lowest ball. He was asked about 
the possibility of renewing ball bearings. 
In his answer Mr. Isopera said that it 
worked out pretty well but the success of 
the renewed bearing depended upon how 
well the work was done. However, a re- 


- newed bearing should not be expected to 


stand sudden heavy loads. 

Dewey Rigg, plant engineer, Longview 
Fibre Co., stated that ball bearings car: 
be successfully renewed if the outer race 
is not scored and that he had had good 
luck with renewed bearings. 

Stainless Steel—Harry H. Richmond, 
chief engineer, Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., Portland, commented that the pic- 
ture changes rapidly. We must differ- 
entiate between availability of material 
and availability of manufactured prod- 
uct. There is a great difference. In con- 
sidering stainless steel we must take into 
account chromium, nickel, molybdenum, 
manganese. Chromium comes from Tur- 
key, Asia, New Caledonia, Cuba and 
South Africa and the Philippines. Trans- 
portation is a big problem. 

Stocks looked ample a year or so ago, 
but now it appears they will be gone by 
the end of the summer due to accelerated 
use. 





PORTLAND GOLFERS— 


For the third time, JACK JOHNSON, 
St. Regis Paper Co., Kraft Pulp Di- 
vision, Tacoma, won the Ohio Knife 
Trophy with the Low Gross in Class A 
(left in No. 1). Next to him is HUGO 
TRYGG of the same mill; ZINA A. 
WISE, Breakfast Toastmaster and Vice 
President of the Griffith Rubber Mills; 
GEORGE H. McGREGOR, Superin- 
tendent, Longview Mill, Pulp Division 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and Firsi 
Vice Chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the Superintendents, who 


had the first Low Net in Class A. 


No. 2, left to right, FRED ALSOP, 
Van Waters & Rogers, Portland; W. R. 
BARBER, Technical Director, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas, who had the 
Second Low Net in Class B; and, EM- 
MET J. CAREY, Resident Manager, 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Van- 


couver, Wash. 


No. 3, left to right, J. A. WILCOX, 
Process Engineer, Longview Fibre Co.; 
JACK WILCOX, Electric Steel Foun- 
dry Co., Portland, who had the First 
Low Net in Class B; E. O. ERICCSON, 
Chief Chemist, Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham; and, BOB 
WILCOX, Longview Fibre Co., who 


- had the Third Low Net in Class B. 


No. 4, left to right, JOHN M. FUL- 

N, Manager, Pacific Coast Supply 
Co., Portland, and Chairman of the 
Golf Tournament; FOSS LEWIS, 
Northwest Manager, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Portland; CARL FAHL- 
STROM, Assistant Manager, Longview 
Fibre Co., who had Second Low in 
Class A; WALTER BAUMANN, Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of 

ashington, Tacoma; and, LAW- 
RENCE K. SMITH, Manager, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle. 











CHARLES G. FRAMPTON, Sec- 
ond Vice Chairman, Pacific Coast 
Superintendents. 


Other aspects of the stainless situation 
include the rolling mills which cannot 
make small orders any more. Minimum 
order now is 6,000 Ibs., which freezes out 
the sulphite mills. 

On priority ratings the pulp and paper 
industry can do a better job than has 
been done to date in making its useful- 
ness known to those in authority. Sup- 
pliers are cooperating but the consumers 
must ask again and again for what they 
actually need to keep production going. 
Remember that the squeaking bearing gets 
the grease. 

The second step in applying for high 
enough priorities to obtain stainless steel 
is to state what has been done to try and 
use substitutes. The next step is to 
identify stocks available for release. Even 
the mills’ own stocks of stainless welding 
rod are frozen. By identifying known 
stocks available for use the WPB work is 
simplified. They know then that what is 





FRED C. SHANEMAN, Retiring 
Secretary-Treasurer of TAPPI. 


being asked for is already on hand and 
does not have to be manufactured. 

In closing Mr. Richmond asked if any- 
one had thought of silver as a substitute 
for tin. Experiments show that it might 
not be a bad substitute for tin. 


Rubber—Zina A. Wise, vice president 
Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, stated 
that there has been little change in the 
rubber situation during the past few 
months as far as the paper mills are con- 
cerned. Limitations are expected to be 
placed on the thickness of roll covers. 
This will cause trouble in some mills in 
conforming to the thickness require- 
ments. Press rolls are limited to */4-inch 
thickness. Mill adjustments will be re- 
quired to handle this thinner cover. 


As far as rubber is concerned the pulp 
and paper mill business has been nearly 
normal and it is expected to continue to 
be, except for the thinner coverings. 


Knives—Foss Lewis, Pacific Northwest 
manager, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Port- 
land. Alloy steel knives are limited to 
present stocks of steel as far as Simonds 
Saw & Steel are concerned. May go 
back to plain carbon steel as it is diffi- 
cult to convince Washington that pulp 
and paper mills are essential and need 
higher priorities. 

No shortage expected on grinding 
wheels. Life of knives can be materially 
increased by care. Simonds and other 
knife makers are willing to give sugges- 
tions to all who ask for them. 

Ray Smythe said one company, Hep- 
penstall, is manufacturing a knife equal 
in quality to alloy knives without using 
strategic materials. Alloy knifes as now 
employed appear to be out for the dura- 
tion. 


Instruments—Owen Abbott, The Bris- 
tol Co., Seattle. Instruments not requir- 
ing stainless steel or other strategic metals 
or jeweled bearings, are still available on 
an A-10 priority rating. All others must 
have a much higher rating. 


Electrical Equipment—Lyle G. Fear, 
district manager, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Portland, stated new equip- 
ment is very difficult to obtain and pres- 
ent electrical equipment must be kept in 
the best of condition. It is normally 
long lived and hence is apt to be neg- 
lected. Inspections should be made more 
frequently to determine condition. Look 
out for moisture and acids. Keep bear- 
ings well lubricated. Maintain your 
equipment in good condition and it will 
carry you through the emergency. 


R. V. Maier of General Electric Com- 
pany, Portland, announced that his com- 
pany has just published a booklet on 
maintenance of electrical equipment in 
the pulp and paper industry which is 
available upon request. 

Carl Braun, vice president and mill 
manager, Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, urged the mills to work with the 
WPB through their own conservation co- 
ordinators who should be concentrating 
upon the use of substitutes, salvaging 
and conservation of critical materials. By 
exhausting all possibilities within the mill 
before applying for essential repair ma- 
terials you strengthen your application 
when you do have to apply, he said. 

Time limited further discussion, and 
chairman McGregor thanked all who had 
participated together with those who 
came prepared: to discuss other subjects 
which were not taken up. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Saturday Evening 


@ Toastmaster at the banquet on 
Saturday evening was Niles M. An- 
derson, fourth vice president of the 
national Superintendents and past 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion. Seated at the speakers’ table 
with him were: Robert T. Petrie, 
general chairman of the joint meet- 
ing; Edward P. Wood, chairman of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI; Mrs. 
Niles M. Anderson; Carl E. Braun, 
retiring chairman of the Pacific Sec- 
tion; Mrs. George H. McGregor; 
George H. McGregor, first vice 
chairman of the Pacific Coast Di- 
vision of the Superintendents; U. 
Grant Farmer, chairman, Paper- 
makers and Associates of Southern 
California; Charles G. Frampton, 
second vice chairman, Pacific Coast 
Division of the Superintendents; 
Mrs. R. T. Petrie and Mrs. Carl E. 
Braun. 

Mr. Anderson announced that 
Merrill E. Norwood, chairman of 
the Pacific Coast Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, had been in- 
formed of the meeting’s regret that 
he could not attend because of ill- 
ness and that everyone wished him a 
speedy recovery. 

He introduced Joseph Sampietro, 
musical director of radio station 
KOIN, Portland, who took over the 
entertainment. His vocal ensemble 
presented a “Cavalcade in Music 
and Song,” which made a tremen- 
dous hit, the crowd calling for more 
and more. Dancing concluded the 
evening and the 1942 Joint Meeting 
of the Superintendents and TAPPI. 


Prizes 


@ In the golf tournament the Class 
A winners were as follows: Jack 
Johnston, St. Regis Paper Co., Kraft 
Pulp Division, Tacoma, Low Gross; 
George H. McGregor, Longview 
Mill, Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., First Low Net; Carl 
Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Co., Sec- 
ond Low Net; J. F. Smith, Great 
Western Division, The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., San Francisco, Third Low 
Net. 

In Class B the winners were: Wal- 
ter A. Salmonson, Simonds Worden 
White, Low Gross; Jack Wilcox, 
Electric Steel Foundry Co., First 
Low Net; W. R. Barber, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Second Low Net; R. 
A. Wilcox, Longview Fibre Co., 
Third Low Net; Otto Hudrlik, High 
Gross. 

Don L. Shirley, Link-Belt Co., 
Portland, had the longest Drive on 
No. 1; Carl Fahlstrom, Longview 
Fibre Co., the Longest Drive on No. 
18; and W. R. Barber, Crown Zel- 
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lerbach Corp., Closest to the Pin on 
No. 8. Special awards for Birdies 
went to Fred Alsop, Don Shirley 
and Jack Johnston. 

First prize in the bowling tourna- 
ment was won by Jesse R. Lewis, 
Anacortes Pulp Company, with 671. 
Second prize went to Charles G. 
Frampton, Fernstrom Paper Mills, 
Inc., with 601. 

The committee in charge of the 
Joint Meeting expressed apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation of the fol- 
lowing who contributed prizes: 
Harry Richmond of Electric Steel 
Foundry Co.; Bill Williamson of 
Shuler & Benninghofen; Don Shir- 
ley of Link-Belt; Foss Lewis of Si- 
monds Saw & Steel; Frank Wilder 
of H. Waterbury & Sons; Fred 
Huber of California Ink; C.-J. Mc- 
Allister of Simonds Worden White. 

Fred Alsop of Van Waters & 
Rogers; Joe Scheuerman of Came- 
ron Machine Company; W. G. Bal- 
lantyne of Western Gear Works; 
Roy Carey of National Aniline. 

Joe Briody of Industrial Chrome 
Plating Co., contributed the first 
prize trophy for bowling while Ray 
Smythe contributed the second 
prize, $5 in War Stamps. 


The Committees 
@ The deepest appreciation for the 
successful Joint Meeting of the two 
associations was expressed by the 
officers to the committees who han- 
dled all the arrangements. 





MORE GOLFERS— 


In No. 1, U. GRANT FARMER, Super- 
intendent, Fibreboard Products Inc., 
Vernon Division, Los Angeles; ED. 
CARRISON, American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Co., Seattle; W. C. MAR- 
SHALL, Pacific Coast Supply Co., Port- 
land; and W. H. WILLIAMSON, Shuler 
& Benninghofen, Portland. 


No. 2, J. F. SMITH, Sales Manager, 
Great Western Division, The Dow 
Chemical Co., San Francisco, who had 
the Third Low Net in Class A; and 
OTTO HUDRLIK, Northwest Service 
Manager, The Flox Co., Portland, who 
had the High Gross in Class B. 


No. 3, BOYD BUSTARD, Golf In- 
structor, Columbia-Edgewater Country 
Club, Portland; W. G. SWENSON, a 
visitor from Boise, Idaho; and DON 
L. SHIRLEY, Manager, Link-Belt Co., 
Portland. 


No. 4, left to right, ARTHUR E. 
DUKE, Master Mechanic, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett; C. J. McALLISTER, 
Simonds Worden White Co., Portland; 
WALTER SALMONSON, Simonds 
Worden White Co., Seattle, who had 
the Low Gross in Class B; FRED A. 
OLMSTED, Technical Supervisor, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; 
and, HARLAN SCOTT, Editor, Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, Seattle. 





SAM A. SALMONSON, Third 
Vice Chairman, Pacific Coast 
Superintendents. 


Robert T. Petrie, Pacific Coast 
Representative of the Black-Clawson 
Company and its divisions, Shartle 
Bros. Machine Co. and the Dilts 
Machine Works, served as general 
chairman. 

Assisting him were, John M. Ful- 
ton, manager of the Pacific Coast 
Supply Co.; Robert M. True, north- 
west representative, General Dye- 
stuff Corp., and Joe Briody, man- 
ager, Industrial Chrome Plating Co. 

The Ladies Committee was head- 
ed by Mrs. R. T. Petrie as chairman. 
Assisting her were: Mrs. John M. 
Fulton, Mrs. Robert M. True, Mrs. 
E. G. Drew, Mrs. Gus Ostenson, and 
Mrs. Charles Ackley. 


Ladies Program 

@ The many ladies attending the 
Joint Meeting in Portland found an 
interesting program arranged for 
them by the committee. Besides the 
dance Friday evening and the ban- 
quet and dance Saturday evening, a 
special luncheon was held for them 
at the Aero Club on Saturday. The 
afternoon was devoted to bridge and 
tea was served later. 


Registration 

@ The following registered at the 
1942 Joint Meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Division of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association and the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI, held June 5-6th, at the 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

O. C. Abbott, Bristol Company, Seat- 
tle; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Ackley, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Lebanon, Ore.; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. E. Alsop, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Portland; Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 
Alcorn, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; C. A. Anderson, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.; Camas; Mr. 





and Mrs. Niles Anderson, St. Regis Pa- 
per Co., Kraft Pulp Division, Tacoma; 
Douglas B. Armstrong, Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co., Salem; Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Armbruster, Great Western Division, The 
Dow Chemical Co., Seattle. 

W. R. Barber, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Barr, Mar- 
shall & Barr, Seattle; E. R. Barrett, A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Seattle; W. R. Bau- 
mann, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. of 
Washington, Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. C. 
B. Baxter, Tacoma Plumbing Supply Co., 
Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Becker, 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett; R. M. 
Black, Powell River Company, Ltd., 
Powell River, B. C.; Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Blackerby, Pacific Pulp & Paper Indus- 
try, Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Braun, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City; J. F. 
Brinkley, Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp & Paper Manufacturers, Seattle; 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Briody, Industrial 
Chrome Plating Co., Portland; Martin 
Breuer, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Brownhill, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Portland; A. M. Cadigan, St. Regis Pa- 
per Co., Kraft Pulp Division, Tacoma; 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy.Carey, National Ani- 
line Division Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Portland; C. W. Callaghan, Flox 
Company , Tacoma; Major Joseph K. 
Carson, Portland. 

H. V. Charnell, Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated, Port Angeles; R. E. Chase, R. E. 
Chase & Co., Tacoma; C. L. Clark, Nash 
Engineering Co., South Norwalk, Conn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Collier, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham; J. V. 
B. Cox, Hercules Powder Co., Portland; 
Mrs. Ralph Dindot; Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Drew, Drew & Hoffman, Portland; Mr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Duke, Soundview Pulp 
Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Dun- 
can, Hercules Powder Co., Portland. 


Clarence Enghouse, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., West Linn, Ore.; V. Engbeck; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. O. Ericcson, Puger 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham; 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fahlstrom, Longview 
Fibre Company, Longview; U. Grant 
Farmer, Fibreboard Products Inc., Los 
Angeles; L. G. Fear, Westinghouse Elec. 
tric & Mfg. Co., Portland; D. G. Felt- 
hous, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview; L. E. Fitzgerald, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
F. W. Flynn, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas. 

Charles G. Frampton, Fernstrom Pa- 
per Mills, Pomona, Calif.; Mrs. Frank 
Frampton, Pomona, Calif.; W. L. Friend, 
International Nickel Co.; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Fulton, Pacific Coast Supply Co., 
Portland; G. H. Gallaway, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Mr. and Mrs. 
I. R. Gard, Merrick Scale Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle; J. E. Garrison, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Co., Seattle; W. 
R. Gibson, Northwest Filter Co., Seattle; 
Miss Anita Gilkson; E. F. Gick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Gorman, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Graef, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview; T. 
H. Grant, Columbia River Paper Mills, 
Vancouver, Wash.; George G. Guild, 
Huntington Rubber Mills, Seattle: Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth B. Hall, Hesse- 
Ersted Iron Works, Portland; Mrs. Jack 
Hanny, Camas; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Har- 
ris, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corp., West 
Linn, Ore. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jan Haugerod, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., West Linn, Ore.; 
Svarre Hazelquist, Pulp Division, Weyer. 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Helsby, Hawley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Oregon City; Mr. and Mrs. K. W, 
Hendricks, Van Waters & Rogers, Port. 
land; H. R. Heuer, Pulp Division, Weyer. 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Mr. and 
Mrs. H. F. Hoehne, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; W. F. Holzer, Central Tech. 
nical Dept., Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Hubbard, 
Longview; O. L. Hudrlik, Flox Com. 
pany, Portland; K. A. Hultan, Seattle. 


J. B. Hyde, Central Technical Dept., 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas; Dr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Inches, Portland; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack E. Johnson, Appleton Woolen 
Mills, Portland; L. M. Johnson, Pulp Di- 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ey. 
erett; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Kelly, Water- 
bury Felt Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Kertz, John W. Bolton & Sons, 
Portland; F. B. Lewis, Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Portland; J. R. Lewis, Ana- 
cortes Pulp Co., Anacortes, Wash.; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Logsdon, Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City; R. V. Maier, 
General Electric Co., Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Marshall, Pacific 
Coast Supply Co., Portland; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Martig, Brown Instrument 
Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Mc- 
Allister, Simonds Worden White Co., 
Portland; Mr. and Mrs. V. D. McCann, 
Longview; Joseph L. McCarthy, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. H. McGregor, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard McMaster, Asten - Hill 
Manufacturing Co., Portland; Miss Eileen 
Meagher; Joe McQuaid, Electric Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland; H. N. Miller, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Port- 
land; K. M. Milligan, Northwest Lead 
Co., Seattle; Walter Mitchell, Valsetz, 
Ore. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Moak, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett; T. E. Moffitt, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Tacoma; C. W. 
Morden, Morden Machines Co., Port- 
land; Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Morris, James 
Brinkley Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
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A. S. QUINN, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Pacific Coast 
Superintendents. 
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G. Natwick, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; B. E. Natwick, Appleton Wire 
Works, Inc., Portland; Miss Phyllis Nat- 
wick, Camas; Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Nickels, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; Miss Elsie Neikes, Portland; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. G. O’Brien, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett. 

F. A. Olmsted, Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., Camas; O. J. Olson, Soundview 
Pulp Co., Everett; Jim Osborne, General 
Chemical Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. 
Gus Ostenson, Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
Camas; Mrs. M. J. Otis, West Linn, Ore.; 
H. T. Peterson, Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Petrie, Black-Clawson Co., 
Portland; Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Pratt, 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., West Linn, 
Ore.; A. S. Quinn, Stebbins Engineering 
Corp., Seattle; C. A. Ramstad, Sound- 
view Pulp Co., Everett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Reed, Spaulding 
Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg, Ore.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Reppe, Hercules Powder Co., 
Portland; Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Rich- 
mond, Electric Steel Foundry, Portland; 
W. D. Rigg, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; F. R. Riley, Powell River Co., 
Powell River, B. C.; G. D. Ross, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Kraft Pulp Division, Ta- 
coma. 

S. A. Salmonson, Soundview Pulp Co., 
Everett; Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Salmon- 
son, Simonds Worden White Co., Se- 
attle; J. Scheuerman, Cameron Machine 
Co., Chicago; Mr. and Mr. John Shuh, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview; Harlan 
Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Seattle; C. M. Server, Philadelphia Felt 
Co., Portland; L. R. Sheldahl, Eagle 
Metals Co., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. D. L. 
Shirley, Link-Belt Co., Portland; Anton 
Siebers, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
Miss Helen Siebers, Longview. 

C. Sholdebrand, Hawley Pulp & Pa- 
per Co., Oregon City; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
F. Smith, Great Western Division, The 
Dow Chemical Co., San Francisco; L. K. 
Smith, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Seattle; Ray Smythe, Rice Barton Cor- 
poration, Portland; Mrs. Fred Stevey; H. 
H. Stilwell, Albany Felt Co., Belfair, 
Wash.; E. H. Tidland, Pacific Coast Sup- 
ply Co., Portland; V. L. Tipka, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., Oregon City. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. True, General 
Dyestuff Corp., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. 
James J. Turek, Jr., Stein-Hall Mfg. 
Co., Portland; R. Waldo, National Ani- 
line Division Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. K. 
G. Urfer, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., 
Oregon City; Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Viger, 
Rayonier Incorporated, Shelton, Wash.; 
Harold C. Wall, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Waltmon, 
Ohio Knife Co., Portland; Mrs. T. M. 
Waltmon. 

Dave Watson, Longview Fibre Co., 
Longview; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Wear, 

aylor Instrument Companies, Portland; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wilcox, Electric Steel 
Foundry, Portland; Mr. and Mrs. J. A 
Wilcox, Longview Fibre Co., Longview; 
R. E. Wilcox, Longview Fibre Co., Long- 
view; F. P. Wilder, H. Waterbury & Sons 
Co., Portland; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wil- 
liamson, Shuler & Benninghofen, Port- 
land; Z. A. Wise, Griffith Rubber Mills, 
Portland; James A. Wilson, Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Oregon City; E. P. Wood, 
Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser. Timber Co., 
Longview; E. H. Woodruff, Rayonier In- 
corporated, Shelton, Wash. 


Jack Johnson to Represent 


Fitchburg Screen Plate 


@ Jack E. Johnson has been appointed 
Pacific Coast representative for the Fitch- 
burg Screen Plate Company of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., according to an announce- 
ment by E. H. Hall, president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Johnson, who lives at Holly 
Acres, Oswego, Oregon, succeeds Ken- 
neth B. Hall of Portland, who now heads 
the Hesse-Ersted Iron Works of Portland, 
makers of pulp and paper mill ma- 
chinery. 

After 40 years in paper making Jack 
Johnson took over the Morey Paper Mill 
Supply Company of Fitchburg dryer felt 
account in 1940. Later that same year 
he became representative for the Apple- 
ton Woolen Mills of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, and he has since regularly called 
upon the Pacific Coast mills. 


Jack Johnson got his start in paver- 
making in 1896 with Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth at Mattapan, Mass. About 
six years later he moved to Winslow, 
Maine. to work for the Hollingsworth 
and Whitney Company. He remained 
with them for 17 years, becoming boss 
machine tender. 


In 1920 he was hired by the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company as assistant 
superintendent in charge of the machine 
room at Camas. Seven years later Mr. 
Johnson accepted the position of produc- 
tion superintendent of the Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Company at Oregon City, Ore- 
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gon. During the three years he was at 
the Hawley mill the 234-inch high speed 
news machine, No. 4, was placed in op- 
eration. 

He returned to Camas and worked 
there until 1932 when the Western Coop- 
erage Company acquired control of the 
Hawley mill. Mr. Johnson became gen- 
eral superintendent at Oregon City un- 
der Carl E. Braun, vice president and mill 
manager. His health failed in 1938 and 
he resigned his position with Hawley. 
During the next two years he fully recov- 
ered his health and returned to the indus- 
try as a pulp and paper mill supplies rep- 
resentative. 


Conrad Now 
Master Sergeant 


@ James R. Conrad, former member of 
the laboratory staff of Port Angeles di- 
vision of Rayonier Incorporated, has 
been made a master sergeant in the 
30lst Ordnance Regiment, U. S. Army, 
at Camp Sutton, North Carolina. 


Stork Visits 


Ray Dupuis Home 

@ Mr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Dupuis, 
Port Angeles, Wash., became the parents 
of a boy on April 17. Mr. Dupuis is 
resident manager of Washington Pulp 
and Paper division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. The youngster is the Du- 
puis’ second boy. 


R. J. LeRoux Named Manager 
Of Weyerhaeuser Everett Mill 


@ On May 15th, Robert B. Wolf, 
manager of the Pulp Division Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Company, an- 
nounced the appointment of Russell 
J. LeRoux as manager of the com- 
pany’s unbleached sulphite pulp mill 
at Everett, Washington. Mr. Le 
Roux succeeds the late G. S. Bra- 
zeau, who died suddenly of a heart 
attack early in the morning of 
March 17th after having served as 
manager from the time the mill was 
started early in 1936. 


Russ LeRoux has been superin- 
tendent of the Everett mill for a 
year and a half, coming to the Wey- 
erhauser organization from the su- 
perintendency of the Interlake Mill 
of the Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company at Appleton, Wis- 
consin. His experience includes both 
pulp and paper making. While at- 
tending the University of Wiscon- 
sin and Lawrence College, he worked 
during summer vacations in the sul- 
phite mill and on the paper ma- 
chines of the Nekoosa-Edwards Pa- 
per Company. Upon completing his 
college career, Russ LeRoux worked 
a year and a half in the sulphite and 
paper making departments before 
joining the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company at Ap- 
pleton as a chemist. 





In 1926 and 1927 he was in 
charge of the laboratory and in the 
latter year became assistant sulphite 
superintendent. Two years later he 
was made sulphite superintendent. 
He is a member of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association and also of TAPPI. 





RUSSELL J. LeROUX, Manager, 
Weyerhaeuser Everett Mill. 
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Important Factors 
In the Manufacture of Fast Hydrating 
Unbleached Sulphite Pulp From Western Hemlock 


by CARL SHOLDEBRAND* 


Introduction 


@ The hydration or beating quality of 
unbleached sulphite pulp becomes impor- 
tant when the paper mills using such 
pulp strive to increase their production. 
In the case of paper mills manufacturing 
sulphite papers using 90 to 100 per cent 
of unbleached sulphite pulp in their fur- 
nish, the beating quality of the pulp be- 
comes very important. If the beating 
quality of the pulp is correct for a cer- 
tain paper mill, and other physical pulp 
tests are at least fair, both paper machine 
production and paper tests will be high. 

In the following, the hydration or beat- 
ing quality of the pulp is designated as 
“beating time”’ by which is meant minutes 
of beating needed to reach 500 freeness 
using a standard Valley Iron Works test 
beater and Canadian freeness tester. 
Other physical tests such as Mullen and 
tear are also measured at 500 freeness. A 
pulp having 15 to 16 minutes beating 
time to 500 freeness is a fast hydrating 
pulp and papers such as meat wrap and 
fruit tissues made from same will have 
good Mullen and tear provided the re- 
fining process is carried out correctly. A 
pulp having 18 to 19 minutes beating 
time is a slow hydrating pulp and sul- 
phite papers made from same will have 
a low Mullen and a high tear. 


All data and charts presented in this 
paper were collected and compiled dur- 
ing a period of three years from tests 
and operating records of an unbleached 
sulphite pulp mill on the Pacific Coast 
proflucing approximately 110 tons per 
day: Each chart represents one definite 
operating condition and data for it were 
collected while all other conditions were 
constant. For this reason, each chart 
should represent reliable and true find- 
ings. 

Papers referred to in judging the pulp 
are meat wrap, fruit tissues, imitation 
parchment and other sulphite papers us- 
ing 90 to 100 per cent of unbleached 
sulphite pulp in their furnish. 

Chart No. 1 shows that the paper qual- 
ity improves with decreasing beating time 
of the pulp. The paper quality is ex- 
pressed in per cent of standard specifica- 
tions including Mullen, tear with and 
tear across the sheet. It is conclusive that 
the beating time has a definite and de- 
cisive bearing on the paper quality. For 
this reason, all factors which possibly 
could have an influence on the beating 
time were studied and charted. It was 
found that the size of the chips, the mois- 
ture of the chips, the initial temperature 
of the acid, the composition of the acid 
and the organic number (1) of the acid 
affected the beating time. These operat- 
ing conditions are illustrated on charts 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. An attempt was 





*Sulphite Superintendent. Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Oregon. Presenred at 
the Joint Meeting of the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association and the Pacific Section of 
—" Portland Hotel, Portland, Oregon, June 
5-6th, 1942. 


then made to find a fundamental ex- 
planation for the fluctuating beating 
time. The alkali soluble portion of the 
pulp was determined and also the sul- 
phonated portion of the lignin in the 
pulp as it has been observed during pe- 
riods of good acid penetration during 
the early part of the cook, that the pulp 
produced had a shorter beating time, 
screened better and made better paper. 
These chemical qualities of the pulp are 
illustrated on charts Nos. 8, 9 and 10. 


Operating Charts With 
Comments 


@ Chart No. 2 shows that the beating 
time of the pulp decreases with decreas- 
ing chip size. Long chips produce high 
testing but slow beating pulps unless the 
degree of acid penetration is very high. 
It may be said that the chip size should 
be adjusted to the beating time desired, 
and to the degree of acid penetration 
during the early part of the cook. 

Chart No. 3 shows that minimum beat- 
ing time is reached at about 43 per cent 
wood moisture and that the beating time 
increases both below and above this mois- 
ture figure. It is believed that difficulty 
in releasing entrapped air prevents fast 
penetration in the low range. In the 
upper range, increasing moisture con- 
tent no doubt means slower exchange of 
chemicals and consequently slower acid 
penetration. 

Chart No. 4 shows that the beating 
time of the pulp decreases with increas- 
ing initial acid temperature, indicating 
faster penetration at higher acid tempera- 
tures. If the acid circulation and the 
organic number of the acid are con- 
trolled, the temperature of same can be 
raised to 90 deg. C. or perhaps higher. 

The effect of acid composition is also 
indicated on this chart. It shows that an 
acid with high combined SO, (1.21%) 
as in line B and C penetrates slower than 
an acid with medium combined SO, as 
in line A. 

Chart No. 5 shows that the beating 
time decreases with decreasing combined 
SO, of the acid. It is probably more 
correct to say that the beating time de- 
creases with increasing free SO. of the 
acid and that the acid penetration im- 
proves with increasing free SO. content 
of the acid. 

Chart No. 6 shows that the beating 
time of the pulp increases with increas- 
ing organic number of the acid. At 38 
to 40 organic number, the beating time 
is very high and the acid loses its strength 
while stored in the accumulator only a 
short time. No doubt this acid is over- 
saturated with organic and perhaps some 
inorganic compounds which consume SO; 
needed for the sulphonation of the lig- 
nin. At 30 to 33 organic number, the 
beating time of the pulp is usually 16 to 
17 minutes. At 25 to 27 organic number 
the acid is very stable and the beating 
time of the pulp usually only 15 to 16 
minutes. It may, perhaps, be concluded 
that decreasing SO» content of the acid 


as the organic number rises, means slower 
sulphonation of the lignin and increas. 
ing beating time of the pulp. 

hart No. 7 shows that the initial 
Mullen test of the pulp increases with de- 
creasing beating time. High initial Mul- 
len test is obtained when the acid pene. 
tration is good or when conditions for 
thorough sulphonation of the lignin are 
favorable. Paper tests are usually high 
when the initial Mullen test is high. 


Chart No. 8 shows that the beating 
time of the pulp decreases with increas- 
ing chlorine number which proves that 
the admixtures such as lignin, lignin sul- 
phonate, hemi-cellulose, etc., affect the 
beating quality of the pulp much more 
than the cellulose itself. 

The upper line on the chart refers to 
pulps produced when the penetration is 
slow, and may be called the slow pene- 
tration line. The lower line refers to 
pulps produced when the penetration is 
fast and may be called the fast penetra- 
tion line. For the same chlorine num- 
ber, the beating time is much shorter in 
the fast than in the slow penetration line, 
from which fact it is conclusive that the 
composition of the admixtures must be 
different in the two lines. Most of the 
charts presented in this paper indicate 
that acid penetration means lignin sul- 
phonation and it may be concluded that 
the admixtures in the fast penetration 
line contain-more lignin sulphonate than 
the admixtures in the slow penetration 
line. Thus the sulphonated lignin must 
have a decisive bearing on the hydration 
or beating quality of the pulp. 

Chart No. 9 shows that the beating 
time of the pulp decreases with increas- 
ing amounts of caustic soluble products, 
and also with increasing amounts of lig- 
nin sulphonate. The caustic soluble por- 
tion called the caustic number shows only 
a moderate increase. The lignin sulpho- 
nate portion called the sulphonation 
number almost doubles for a decrease in 
beating time from 17 to 15 minutes. 
Thus it may be said that the lignin sul- 
phonate has a very decisive bearing on 
the beating quality of the pulp. 

Chart No. 10. shows sulphonation 
number of pulps from six different mills 
on the Pacific Coast all using Western 
Hemlock. The semblance of the sul- 
phonation line of pulp A which includes 
about forty sulphonation tests and the 
sulphonation line of all the other pulps 
no doubt indicates that the sulphonated 
lignin has a fundamental bearing on the 
beating quality of the pulp, irrespective 
of local pulping conditions. 


Acid Penetration or Lignin 
Sulphonation 


@ The charts presented indicate that the 
acid penetration is the most influential 
factor in the manufacture of fast hy- 
drating sulphite pulp. Actual mill expe- 
rience has also repeatedly born this out. 
If a more definite understanding of the 
acid penetration could be found, the 
pulping process could be better adjusted 
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to the particular needs of the pulp de- 


sired. 

The acid penetration may be physical 
or chemical or both. Most of the charts 
indicate that both occur. The chart re- 
ferring to the chlorine number of the 
pulp indicates that the admixtures and 


the chemical composition of same have a 
very definite bearing on the beating time 
of the pulp. It also indicates that the 
admixtures in the fast penetration line 
contain a larger portion of easily hydrat- 
ed compounds than the admixtures in the 
slow penetration line. 
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The chart referring to caustic and sul- 
phonation numbers of the finished pulp, 
definitely shows that the sulphonated 
lignin has a very decisive bearing on the 
beating quality. It also shows that the 
caustic number has only a moderate bear- 
ing on the same. 















































Chart Nos le Chart No. 2. 
Paper quality vs Beating time Beating time vs Chip size. 
Paper Beating 
quality Paper quality - Percent of Standard Specifications. time 
“0: Beating Minutes 
standard Data 155 15.5 15.7 1661 16.6 17.5 17.8 16.2 time to 
_ 500 Data: 5/8" 3/4" 7/8" Size of 70 to 80% of chips. 
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Chart No. 3 Chart No. 4. 
Beating time ve Moisture of wood Beating time vs Initial acid temperature 
Beating Beating 
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to to acid composition time 
600 500 Data: _temp.°C. total/oomb. n./500 fre 
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Ae co 6.60/1.10 15.0 
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The chart referring to sulphonation 
numbers of *various West Coast pulps 
indicates that the sulphonated lignin in 
the pulp may have a fundamental bear- 
ing on the beating quality. 

It is believed that the acid penetration 
proceeds according to physical and chem- 
ical laws simultaneously and that lignin 
sulphonate is formed as soon as the SO, 
reaches the encrusted lignin. Naturally, 
the conditions under which this takes 
place, such as chip size, chip moisture, 
acid and wood temperature, acid strength, 
acid purity and kind of lignin in the 
wood determines the extent to which the 
lignin sulphonation can proceed. Thus 
the term “degree of lignin sulphonation” 
may be used in place of “acid penetra- 
tion.” The degree of lignin sulphona- 
tion in the wood, is definite and can be 
measured at any desired stage in the 
cooking. For fast hydrating pulps, the 
lignin should be sulphonated to a hi 
degree, for slower hydrating pulps a 
lesser degree of lignin sulphonation 
would be sufficient. It is believed, how- 
ever, that an unbleached sulphite pulp 
containing lignin sulphonated to a high 
degree is well adapted to almost any kind 
of paper. 


Cooking Method 


@ It has been observed repeatedly in 
practical mill operation, that the cook- 
ing temperature should not exceed 100 
deg. C. until the chips have been sub- 
jected to a certain “acid soaking” period. 
It has also been observed that if the acid 
soaking has been sufficiently completed, 
the cooking temperature can be raised 
quickly from 100 to 130 deg. C. From 
130 deg. on, most of the lignin and other 
admixtures go into solution. If the term 
“lignin sulphonation” is used, it may be 
said that the cooking temperature should 
not exceed 100 deg. C. until a certain 
degree of lignin sulphonation has been 
reached... Thus the cooking procedure 
may be subdivided into three stages: 








Sulphonation stage—up to 100 deg. C. 

Heating stage—from 100 to 130 
deg. C. 

Dissolving stage—from 130 to maxi- 
mum temperature. 


The sulphonation stage is completed 
when the lignin has been sulphonated to 
a certain degree. This point should be 
determined if possible by blowing out a 
sample of chips from the digester. The 
sulphonation stage is of different lengths 
in different mills depending upon how 
rapidly the lignin sulphonation can take 
place. An average time is three hours 
for mills using the hot acid system with- 
out forced circulation. It is known to be 
only two hours in mills using the hot acid 
system and forced circulation with indi- 
rect heating. In mills using cold acid 
systems without forced circulation the 
sulphonation stage is probably close to 
four hours. It is evident that the sulpho- 
nation stage can be shortened by improv- 
ing the lignin sulphonation. If this is 
done properly, the cooking time can be 
shortened without impairing pulp qual- 
ity. 

The heating stage can be as short as 
heating facilities allow, provided that the 
lignin has been sulphonated sufficiently 
in the sulphonation stage. Two hours 
is usually needed for heating. 

The dissolving stage requires two to 
four hours depending upon acid circu- 
lation, temperature and kind of pulp de- 
sired. It is needless to say that in the 
case of fast hydrating paper pulp the lig- 
nin sulphonate produced in the sulpho- 
nation stage should not be dissolved out 
entirely. Good acid circulation and low 
cooking temperature will tend to preserve 
the lignin sulphonate. In the case of 
dissolving pulps, conditions and require- 
ments are naturally entirely different. 


Pulp Quality and Tests 


@ The pulp is tested and evaluated ac- 
cording to physical and chemical tests. 
The physical tests consist of standard 
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test beater tests at 500 freeness including 
Mullen, tear and beating time, etc. The 
chemical tests include a caustic boil and 
a sulphonation test. The caustic boil 
called the caustic number, denotes per 
cent of soluble in hot one per cent 
NaOH solution (2) and the sulphona. 
tion test called the sulphonation number 
denotes per cent of lignin sulphonate in 
the pulp (3). 

The caustic number does not change a 
great deal. It is ordinarily 12.5 to 13.9 
per cent but has been up to 14.0 per cent 
at times when the digester circulation is 
exceptionally good. Pulps from other 
mills have approximately the same caus- 
tic number except in cases where the di- 
gester circulation is known to be good, 
and the maximum temperature low. The 
sizing of the paper is affected by the 
caustic soluble portion of the pulp. Im- 
proved sizing and a reduction in the 
amount of size needed has been noticed 
when the caustic number of the pulp 
exceeds 13.5 per cent. 

The sulphonation number affects the 
beating quality of the pulp more than 
any other factor. It serves as a check 
test on the beating time and it also serves 
as a guide or indicator of conditions in 
the cooking process. A certain amount 
of the lignin sulphonate no doubt is 
needed to produce the parchmentizing 
effect or to act as an adhesive. A high 
tear test can be produced with the cel- 
lulose alone, but a high Mullen test can 
only be produced if a sufficient amount 
of adhesive is present to cement the 
fibers together. Why is starch added to 
the paper when the Mullen test is low? 
Most likely to bind the fibers together 
when the fiber itself lacks adhesive agents. 







Sulphonation numbers of pulps from * 
other mills check quite well with the beat- 
ing time of the pulp. If a relative figure 
is used showing sulphonated lignin to to- 
tal lignin, it is found that some mills 
have a higher degree of sulphonation in 
their pulp than others. 























Chart No. 5 Chart No. 6. 
Beating time vs Combined S02 of the cocking acid Beating time vs Organic number of the cooking acid. 
Beating ~ Beating 
time time 
Minutes Minutes 
to to 
500 Data: 25 28 30 33 37 40 Organic number. 
Freoness Data: 15.0 1565 16.0 16.5 17.0 17.5 18.0 Beat. time Freeness 
15 16 16 6.16.5 18 19 Beating time. 
1.07 - 1,11 - 1.15 - 1.19 Comb.SO02 
Wood: Western Hemlock 
Wood: Western Hemlock F 
+ Initial acid temperature 80°C, 
, Initial acid temperature 80°C. 
20 
20 Free S02 5.00% 
19. 
18) 
17), 
16). 
15, 
+ 
44 
14, 
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These and other tests are tabulated in 
the accompanying table and also shown 
graphically on chart No. 10. 

The sulphonation number can be ad- 
justed by changing the chlorine number 
of the pulp. The degree of sulphonation 


of the lignin at the end of the sulphona- 
tion stage should naturally be as high as 
possible, and the lignin sulphonate thus 
produced should be preserved in the dis- 
solving stage as much as possible. Each 
pulping system has its own limits depend- 
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ing upon local conditions, and for this 
reason, one system may produce a fast 
beating pulp with a low chlorine number 
and another system may produce a fast 
beating pulp with a high chlorine num- 
ber. In each case, the same amount of 




















Chart No. 7. Chart No. 8. 
Beating 
Beating time vs Initial Mullen test. time Beating time vs Chlorine mmber of pulp 
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lignin sulphonate must be retained in 
order to have the same beating time of 
the pulp. 


Conclusion 


@ An attempt has been made to find 
an explanation for variations in beating 
or hydration quality of unbleached sul- 
phite pulp in a Pacific Coast mill using 
Western Hemlock. A number of other 
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pulps have also been tested for com- 
parison. Theories advanced by Hagg- 
lund served as a guide. 
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Beating 
Sulphon Degree Mullen time 
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Fibreboard Men 
Receive Service 


Pins 


Sumner Division holds semi-annual dinner at which service 
pins and suggestion awards are presented. 


@ The Sumner Division of Fibre- 
board Products Inc. held its semi- 
annual social meeting at the Win- 
throp Hotel in Tacoma, Saturday 
evening, March 28th. The occasion 
was marked by the attendance of 
Mr. N. M. Brisbois, vice president in 
charge of production, whose head- 
quarters are in Stockton, Calif. 

After dinner, Mr. Brisbois pre- 
sented service pin awards to a num- 
ber of Sumner employees, and sug- 
gestion awards to Mr. J. Pratt, J. 
Harvey, F. Woods, J. Biggs. The 
suggestion awards are an important 
feature of all Fibreboard plants. 
Employees with new ideas are paid 
for their suggestions, whether the 
idea is of benefit to the company or 
to the employees. 


Since the inception of suggestion 
awards at Sumner, 1358 suggestions 
have been submitted; of these, 894 
or 65.8 per cent have been adopted. 

Mr. Brisbois presented a short 
history of the Sumner plant and 
congratulated the recipients of the 
service awards, with a friendly word 
of praise for each man. 


As second speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Troy Carey, Northwest sales 
manager for Fibreboard Products 
Inc., spoke on the part Fibreboard 
is playing in the War Program. 

Much work has been done by the 
Sumner men in connection with 
Civilian Defense. This was brought 
to the attention of the gathering by 
Mr. A. Hayes, assistant fire chief of 
Sumner, and an employee of Fibre- 


board. Mr. Hayes, together with 


Mr. Vaughan, plant chemist, attend- 
ed a three-day school conducted by 
the army for defense workers, for 
the purpose of showing them how to 
fight incendiary and gas bombs. 
This information was in turn passed 
on by the speaker. 

Mr. Vaughan, who is also safety 
engineer, informed the meeting that 
arrangements had been made where- 
by plant instructors would conduct 
a Red Cross First Aid Course for 
the employees, enabling shift work- 
ers to attend all the classes. He also 
spoke of the work Fibreboard is do- 
ing in regard to the purchase of 
Victory Bonds by means of payroll 
deductions and mentioned posters 
prominently displayed throughout 
the plant, encouraging the purchase 


of such bonds. 











Coast Men Receive 
Degrees From Institute 
Of Paper Chemistry 


@ Among those receiving degrees from 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry in Ap. 
pleton, Wisconsin, on May 24th, were 
two Pacific Coast men, William G. Hul- 
bert, Jr., of Everett, Washington; and, 
John S. Barton of Longview, Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Hulbert received his Ph. D. degree 
in chemistry, while Mr. Barton obtained 
his M.S. degree in chemistry. Mr. Bar- 
ton is the son of Everett Barton of the 
Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, Longview. 

Two other Westerners receiving de. 
grees were Willard A. Schenck of Wor. 
den, Montana, who became a Ph.D., and 
Charles M. Sigvardt of Great Falls, 


Montana, who received an M.S. degree. 


Fibreboard employees attending 
the dinner were Mr. N. M. Brisbois, 
Mr. M. Sanford, Mr. T. Carey, Mr. 
G. Langtry, Mr. A. J. Erickson, Mr. 
F. Wiggins, Mr. J. Bullis, Mr. D. 
Rager, Mr. A. Charnock, Mr. C. 
Snow, Mr. W. Mallory, Mr. L. Os- 
borne, Mr. V. Saari, Mr. T. Powers, 
Mr. A. Anderson, Mr. J. Mellor, 
Mr. W. Talkington, Mr. F. Hilliard, 
Mr. J. Sperb, Mr. J. Stahlhult, Mr. 
H. Meyers, Mr. R. Vaughan, Mr. V. 
Buchanan, Mr. J..Dunn, Mr. C. 
Morgan, Mr. A. Hallberg, Mr. R. 
Hurd, Mr. C. Caster, Mr. B. Bruce, 
Mr. S. Kendall, Mr. A. Hayes, Mr. 
F. Woods, Mr. J. Biggs, Mr. J. 
Pratt, Mr. J. Harvey, Mr. E. Stout. 


Mr. W. Sutter of Tacoma exhibit- 
ed pictures showing the early phases 





FIBREBOARD SERVICE PIN WINNERS at Sumner, Washington + + + Left to 
right, standing, MARK E. SANFORD, Resident Manager; C. SNOW, 10-Year 
Pin; J. BULLIS, 15-Year Pin; WILLIAM MALLORY, 5-Year Pin; H. POWERS, 
5-Year Pin; D. DRAGER, 10-Year Pin: A. CHARNOCK, 10-Year Pin. 


Seated, L. OSBORNE, 5-Year Pin; M. SANFORD, 5-Year Pin; V. SAARI, 5-Year 
Pin. On the extreme left is N. M. BRISBOIS, Vice President In Charge of Pro- 
duction, Fibreboard Products Inc., Stockton, presenting a 15-Year Pin to 


F. WIGGINS. 
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of the Japanese invasion of China 
and their treatment of the Chinese 
people. These pictures were filmed 
by Mr. Sutter during his residence 
in China and proved to be of great 
interest to the gathering. 


It is interesting to note that the 
Sumner Division, although com- 
paratively young, boasts a majority 
of its employees holding service pins 
of five years or more. Of these, ten 
hold 20-year service pins, twenty- 
two have 15-year pins, fifty-two have 
10-year pins, and fifty have 5-year 


pins. 


Reed Hunt Now Office 
Manager At Camas 


@ Reed O. Hunt, office manager, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, first became associated with 
industry in 1927, when he went to work 
for Washington Pulp and Paper Corpo- 
ration at Port Angeles, as storeroom 
clerk. Shortly afterwards he moved to 
the plant office as accountant. In 1931 
Mr. Hunt became assistant office man- 
ager of the Port Angeles mill and con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1934, when 
he was transferred to Crown Willamette 
Paper Company at Camas as office man- 
ager. He remained here until the fol- 
lowing year when he took over as office 
manager of Crown Willamette Paper 
Company plant at West Linn, Oregon. 


Mr. Hunt’s next move was in 1938 
when he returned to Camas on a tempo- 
rary basis, acting as office manager of 
both the Camas and West Linn plants. 
During the following year he returned 
to West Linn, again as office manager. 

The first of last April Mr. Hunt again 
took over in Camas as head of the office 
of Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion. He and his family have since es- 
tablished their residence in Camas. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Hunt the fam- 
ily includes Reed, Jr., 15 years old and 
Patricia, a 14-year-old daughter. 
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West Linn 35-Year Club 


Holds Meeting 


Charles Croner elected President and Frank Hammerle, 
Secretary » + » 18 men receiving 35-Year Pins have served a 


total of 625 years. 
@ The West Linn Thirty-Five Year Club 


at Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, West Linn, Oregon, held its annual 
meeting April 22nd at the Crown Wil- 
lamette Inn. President Clarence E. 
Bruner, resident manager of the West 
Linn mill, presided as toastmaster for the 
evening. 

J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, was the princi- 
pal speaker. He told the group of vet- 
eran employees how the industry has 
progressed during their generation; how 
the members of the 35-year club learned 
the manufacture of pulp and paper the 
hatd way and are now passing on their 
knowledge and industrial skills to the 
vounger employees. Mr. Zellerbach em- 
phasized the permanence of the organ- 
ization. 

Albert Bankus, vice-president, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, refreshed the 
memories of the members and guests by 
calling attention to the improvements 
that have been made at the West Linn 
plant since he left there just 22 years ago 
this April. The improvements include 
additional buildings, replacement of old 
buildings and a host of modern machines 
and equipment. As a result of the 
changes the capacity of the machines. has 
been raised and better products are manu- 
factured, according to Mr. Bankus. 

Twelve employees, who have been with 
the company for 35 years, became mem- 
bers of the club and were awarded 35- 
year service pins which were presented by 
Mr. Zellerbach. These men are Wm. 
C. Allen, R. A. Austin, Wm. J. Carden, 
John Gengler, E. J. Johnson, A. H. Mc- 
Donald, Frank Sekne, Henry Schuler, 
Henry Stall, Richard Valliere, Matt 
Waitkevicz and Pete Waitkevicz. Mr. 
Bankus also became a member of the 


West Linn club. 


Service pins were also awarded to four 
thirty-year men, who were guests at the 
club meeting. Those receiving thirty- 
year pins from Mr. Zellerbach are Ed 
Bolle, Joe D. Gurley, Al Lewis, E. T. 
Walker. Harley Miller was presented 
with a forty-year pin and Ira Lytsell a 
45-year pin. 

The aggregate time represented by the 
service pins presented to these 18 em- 
ployees is 625 years. 

Charles Croner, groundwood mill shift 
foreman, was elected president of the 
club for the ensuing year and Frank 
Hammerle, finishing foreman, was re- 
elected as secretary. 

Among the guests at the meeting were 
J. E. Hanny, resident manager, Camas, 
Washington; Paul Middlebrook, resident 
manager, Lebanon; Ray Dupuis, resident 
manager, Washington Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, Division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, Port Angeles; E. H. 
Vicary, Port Angeles; Reed O. Hunt, of- 
fice manager, Camas; M. J. Otis, assistant 
resident manager, West Linn; i 
Ream, personnel and safety supervisor, 
West Linn; and Robert T. Kimberlin, as- 
sistant to the president, San Francisco, 
California. 


Electric Steel Foundry 
Awarded Navy “E”’ 


@ The Electric Steel Foundry Company 
of Portland, makers of stainless, manga- 
nese and other alloy castings for a large 
number of industries including pulp and 
paper, has been signally honored by be- 
ing awarded the Navy “E” for excellence 
in completing Navy work. 

ESCO is the first foundry and the four- 
teenth plant in the country to receive the 
coveted award. Ceremonies, including 
the raising of the “E” pennant will be 
held at the plant on July 8th. 





Attending the Dinner given by the Sumner, Washington, Division of Fibreboard Products Inc., at the Winthrop Hotel 
in Tacoma, March 28th, were the following men: 


Back row, left to right, W. MALLORY, B. BRUCE, A. CHARNOCK, C. CASTER, D. RAGER, A. HALLBERG. R. 
VAUGHAN, A. EICKSON, G. LANGTRY, E. STOUT, A. HAYES, C. MORGAN, F. WOODS, J. BIGGS. Third row, J. 
STAHLUT, C. SNOW, L. OSBORNE, V. BUCHANAN, J. SPERB. 


Second row, left to right, S. KENDALL, T. POWERS, MEL SANFORD, VY. SAARI, J. PRATT, J. HARVEY, F. HIL- 
LIARD, W. TALKINGTON, R. HURD, H. SCHOFFEN. Front row, seated, J. BULLIS, J. DUNN, F. WIGGINS, TROY 
CAREY, Northwest Sales Manager, Fibreboard Products Inc., Seattle; N. M. BRISBOIS, Vice President In Charge of 
Production, Stockton; MARK SANFORD, Resident Manager, Sumner Division; H. MEYERS, Board Mill Superintend- 


ent, Sumner Division. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Vacuum Pump Problems 
In the Manufacture of Pulp and Paper 


by C. L. CLARK* 
GREAT deal of progress has 


been made in the last few 

years by the paper machinery 
manufacturers in the United States 
and Canada in improving and de- 
signing machines for greater pro- 
duction of pulp and paper. For in- 
stance, newsprint is being made to- 
day at 1500 feet per minute, light 
weight kraft at 1500 feet per minute, 
book paper at 1000 feet, certain 
grades of tissue at 2000 feet, straw- 
board at 500 feet, and other board 
at 400 feet or better. 

Partly responsible for the attain- 
ment of such machine speeds is the 
proper application of vacuum 
pumps to the machines for moisture 
removal at the wet end. The suc- 
tion roll manufacturers have made 
great strides in the last five to ten 
years. We have worked hand in 
hand with them to discover the 
most efficient pump installations for 
the individual rolls and have assist- 
ed them in their experiments with 
various box widths in these rolls, to 
arrive at a combination of suction 
roll and pump that would remove 
the greatest amount of moisture for 
the least possible amount of power. 

Partly from the study of these 
conditions and from similar study 
of other requirements on paper ma- 
chines, we have learned that one 
pump design is not suitable for all 
conditions and therefore have devel- 
oped three types or styles that are 
recommended for various condi- 
tions. We call them the K, the L, 
and the H types; the K being de- 
signed for the low vacuum ranges 
up to 10 inches mercury vacuum; 
the L being designed for the range 


between 8 inches and 20 inches, and - 


the H being designed for very high 


vacuums above 20 inches. 


Complete records of each pump 
installation in the United States 
have been kept and checked peri- 
odically both with the machine 
builder and with the paper mills 
themselves, to discover whether or 
not we have chosen correctly. From 
such a study and analysis we have 
arrived at a method of picking the 

*Pulp and Paper Division, Nash Engineering 
Co., South Norwalk, Connecticut. Presented at 
the Joint Meeting of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI and the Pacific Coast Division of the 


American Pulp & 4 Mill Superintendents 
Association, Portland otel, Portland, Oregon, 


June 5-6th, 1942. Mr. Clark also presented this 
paper before the meetin, 
Associates of Southern 
June 18, 1942. 


of the Papermakers and 
alifornia in Los Angeles, 


proper style and size pump for each 
individual application on paper and 
pulp machines. We know, for in- 
stance, from our records of past ex- 
perience the proper box width for a 
suction couch roll on a machine 
making newsprint at high speed, and 
we also know how much air that 
sheet of newsprint will pass per min- 
ute at a given vacuum. Our expe- 
rience has taught us that on news- 
print a high vacuum, a range of be- 
tween 19 inches and 21 inches of 
mercury, is desirable both from the 
standpoint of water removal and be- 
cause of the hardening effect on the 
sheet of this high vacuum. This is 
just one example. We follow a dif- 
ferent formula for the suction press 


_on board, and again, an entirely dif- 


ferent formula for a suction drum 
press on board. In each case we 
have studied the results until we 
know just about what box width will 
be picked for any given sheet of 
paper or board as well as the air 
capacity and vacuum required to get 
the greatest amount of water out of 
the sheet with the least amount of 
power. 


Going through briefly the various 
points of water removal on the dif- 
ferent type machines I hope to hit 
points that are interesting to you 
individually in order to bring out 
a discussion of your problems at the 


end of this paper. 


As we know, there are two funda- 
mental types of paper machines in 
common use today. All other ma- 
chines being an outgrowth from 
either one or the other of these two 
which are, namely, the fourdrinier 
and the cylinder machines. 


Vacuum Flat Boxes 


@ On a fourdrinier machine, the 
first point of water removal on 
which vacuum pumps are required 
is the wire flat box. In attempting to 
get the maximum amount of water 
out here, certain points have been 
overlooked in some mills, particu- 
larly where the machine speed has 
been stepped up from year to year 
since it was first installed. On the 
older machines these boxes were 
designed for a given tonnage and 
were more than ample to take care 
of the job for which they were de- 
signed. However, many of these 
machines have been speeded up, 
some as much as 100%, and because 


of this increase of speed it has been 
necessary to bring the stock on the 
wire at a very low consistency with 
the greatest possible amount of wa- 
ter in order to get formation on the 
short wire in the reduced time in- 
terval between head box and wire 
boxes. Naturally, a great quantity 
of this water drains out by gravity 
before reaching the boxes but still 
there is often more than 100% more 
water to be removed through the 
flat boxes than the boxes were de. 
signed to handle. 


The first inclination was to add 
more vacuum pumps to raise the 
vacuum. This helped very little. If 
a gauge were installed at the front 
end of the flooded box there would 
be found considerable loss in vac- 
uum between this point and the 
pump. The reason for this is the 
flooded condition of the box be- 
cause there is more water to handle 
than the old style shallow box will 
pass. This causes the flow of air to 
be restricted resulting in friction loss 
in the box and its connecting pipe. 
Sometimes this condition can be im- 
proved by making additional con- 
nections to the flat boxes or by in- 
creasing the pipe size to the individ- 
ual box to allow more air and wa- 
ter to pass out to the main header, 
but very often the box itself is still 
too shallow to handle the quantity 
of water that comes to it. If you 
feel that you are not’ getting suff- 
cient water out at the flat boxes on 
your machine this point might bear 
looking into. In some cases we have 
suggested that the mill get in touch 
with the machine builder for a rec- 
ommendation on one or two new 
boxes to go in No. 1 and No. 2 po- 
sitions on the machine where the 
greatest quantity of water is han- 
dled. If you will check the design 
of the boxes the paper machine 
builders are building today you will 
find that these boxes are much 
deeper and in most cases wider and 
some have the bottom slanting 
towards the outlet. All have con- 
siderably larger outlet connections. 
One mill helped this condition on 
an old machine by making connec- 
tions at the front end of each box 
in addition to the ones on the back 
side and although the vacuum at 
the pumps dropped considerably, 
more water was removed at this 
point and the results were satisfac- 
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tory. The mill did not require more 
pumps but simply needed these ad- 
ditional connections or new boxes. 


Lower Vacuum—Longer Wire 
Life 

@ I can think of several mills in 
the last year that have followed sug- 
gestions along these lines with good 
results. Naturally, the lower the 
vacuum on the wire boxes the longer 
the wire life and less power is re- 
quired to drive the vacuum pump 
and wire. This is one reason the so- 
called flat box systems that have 
been introduced in the past few 
years have been successful on re- 
placement installations. The bottle- 
necks were removed, less power was 
required and better water removal 
resulted. This can be worked out by 
your own engineers or typical instal- 
lation drawings are available to you 
at your request. 

The question may come up as to 
what is the proper: vacuum to carry 
on flat boxes on a fourdrinier ma- 
chine. This varies between 2 inches 
and 10 inches mercury depending 
on the sheet of pulp or paper that 
you are handling. The kraft board 
manufacturers require about 10 
inches vacuum on all boxes for best 
results and the tissue manufacturers 
may only require two or three inches 
vacuum at this point. The interest- 
ing thing about this is that both use 
approximately the same amount of 
air per square inch of box opening 
regardless of the paper or pulp that 
is being made or dried. This re- 
quirement calls for the K type pump 
which is more economical in the low 
vacuum range. 


Rotating Box Saves_ Wires 


@ I personally believe that the day 
of the dry flat box is about over. 
By that I mean that with the effort 
to increase expensive wire life and 
at the same time increase machine 
speeds must come some kind of a 
rotating box to use on the wire be- 
yond the point where the wire is 
lubricated with water, as it is pretty 
well established that from this point 
on, the wear on the wire is the great- 
est. There has been some effort in 
this direction already. Right here 
in the Northwest you are using a 
rotating type of flat box that has 
Proved satisfactory for slow speeds, 
and fairly narrow machines. Also, 
there is a box made that has a rotat- 
ing perforated belt carrying the wire 
on top of it that has proved satis- 
factory on certain types of ma- 
chines. The last step in this direc- 
tion, and one that may work out for 
high speed wide machines, I believe, 
‘sa box that is actually a suction 
roll except that it is used in the posi- 


tion of the dry boxes on the ma- 
chine. If a satisfactory box of this 
type is found you naturally can ex- 
pect great production with a mini- 
mum of wire cost. This also permits 
a fair high vacuum at this point and 
therefore better water removal is ob- 
tained. 

Another consideration on the flat 
boxes which I have not mentioned is 
the separation of the air from the 
water before reaching the vacuum 
pump. On most machines the water 
comes from these boxes in such a 
quantity that it is impractical to put 
it through the vacuum pump eco- 
nomically and various means of sep- 
aration have been worked out. The 
pumps will handle less than 1% of 
liquid by volume economically. The 
most satisfactory means of separa- 
tion is the individual barometric leg 
for each flat box. However, it is 
often impossible to install this type 
separation because there is not 
ample basement below the machine 
to allow a barometric leg to function 
properly. The only alternative in 
this case is to use a separator in the 
form of a tank. The water is re- 
moved from the bottom of the sepa- 
rator with a centrifugal tail pump 
designed especially for this service. 
The individual barometric leg on 
each box allows individual contrc! 
of the vacuum carried on each box, 
which on some machines seems im- 
portant. This type installation seems 
to require the least amount of air 
and is the easiest to control. We 
have made up typical drawings and 
are glad to help you lay out your 
own system without cost to you. 

It is not generally good practice 
to handle the flat boxes and the suc- 
tion couch with the same pump be- 
cause of the differential in vacuum 
between the two. If properly piped 
up and the correct type pumps are 
used on each application, independ- 
ent of each other, less power is re- 
quired and the first cost is no 
greater. Individual control is, there- 
fore, more satisfactory. 


Suction Couch 


@ The next step in water removal 
is the suction couch. Box widths of 
suction couches vary tremendously. 
By box width I mean the distance 
between the seal strips in the roll. 
These vary from 4 inches to 14 
inches. I believe the widest is used 
on kraft board in the south, and 
the narrowest on light weight free 
tissue machines, or slow operating 
pulp drying machifies. Wide boxes 
are used when the sheet is dense 
enough to retard the flow of air 
and water through it, and when high 
machine speeds are desired. The 


wider box allows a greater amount 
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of time for water removal at this 
point per individual square inch of 
paper or board surface. For a time 
we tried to base our recommenda- 
tion of the pump size on a given 
vacuum for a suction couch roll on 
a given sheet of paper on a machine 
of given width. We changed our 
method of figuring, however, and 
now base it entirely on the area un- 
der vacuum and the resistance to air 
flow of the sheet being made so as to 
produce the best removal of mois- 
ture. Through experience, we know 
pretty well where the vacuum will 
fall for a given sheet but this may 
vary quite a bit depending on the 
freeness of the sheet so the inches 
of vacuum attained is therefore not 
the final criterion. 


However, the volume of air to be 
handled does not change very 
much. Therefore, in checking the 
pumps on a given machine to find 
out whether or not there is enough 
capacity on the suction couch, we 
check not the vacuum that is being 
carried on the couch, but the cubic 
feet of air per minute passing 
through the couch, letting the vac- 
uum fall where it may. One reason 
advanced for keeping the vacuum 
up as high as economically possible 
is to eliminate slippage of the wire, 
and obviously for the same reason 
the vacuum on the boxes should be 
kept as low as possible to both re- 
duce slippage and to prolong wire 
life. 


We know through experience 
that a light sheet of kraft bag paper 
requires approximately the same 
amount of air at the couch as a sheet 
of book. But on kraft stock you 
may get only 7 inches to 9 inches 
vacuum and on the book 12 inches 
to 18 inches vacuum. It is seldom 
necessary to separate the water from 
the air coming from the couch 
ahead of the vacuum pump because 
there is not a sufficient quantity of 
water to overload the pump. We 
do separate this air and water in cer- 
tain instances, however, if the tem- 
perature of the stock is very high. 
By removing this hot water ahead 
of the pump and using cold seal 
water in the pump a higher vacuum 
is attained and better removal of 
moisture results. 


Suction Press 


@ The next vacuum application is 
the suction press. The suction press 
has really just come into its own in 
the last few years and as you know 
has proved a highly successful meth- 
od of removing moisture from the 
sheet without injuring it. Here the 
vacuum pump plays an entirely dif- 
ferent part. Contrary to common 
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belief, the vacuum pump has little 
or nothing to do with drying the pa- 
per at this point. The pressure at 
the nip is almost entirely responsible 
for the removal of water from the 
sheet. The vacuum pump really 
only removes the pond of water 
formed ahead of the nip and dries 
up the felt. 


It is necessary, therefore, to carry 
only enough vacuum to continually 
remove this pond of water and draw 
it into the holes in the suction roll 
and hold it there until the sheet and 
felt have left the roll. Slightly 
higher vacuums on high speed ma- 
chines at this point are necessary be- 
cause centrifugal force has to be 
overcome and it requires more force 
to retain the water in the holes of 
the roll until well after the felt and 
sheet have left the nip. Naturally 
more vacuum is required to do this 
job on machines using ‘closely woven 
felts and making heavy sheets than 
on machines using an open felt with 
a light sheet of paper. It has been 
found that there is no advantage in 
carrying the vacuum on the suction 
press up beyond the point necessary 
to keep the surface of the roll leav- 
ing the nip dry. Sixteen to twenty 
inches of vacuum in most cases is 
sufficient. There is never more than 
enough water coming from the suc- 
tion press to satisfactorily seal the 
pump, and as a matter of fact, ad- 
ditional seal water usually has to be 
added. Therefore it is unnecessary 
to separate this water from the air. 


The number of suction presses 
you can use to advantage on your 
machines depends on several factors 
best determined by the suction roll 


manufacturers. There are installa- 
tions in the south on high speed 
kraft board machines, where three 
suction presses in series have been 
found to be successful for maximum 
production. 


If you have an old suction press 
that you are in doubt about, a good 
way to check for leakage is to throw 
a piece of oil cloth across the work- 
ing area sealing the holes of the roll 
directly over the box in the roll dur- 
ing a shut down period when the 
felt is off the machine. Then start 
your vacuum pump. If you are able 
to pull up 21 inches or 22 inches 
vacuum the chances are that your 
roll is in pretty good shape. If not, 
you should either look into the con- 
dition of the pump or the roll. It 
is fairly easy to check the condition 
of your pump by simply blanking 
off the suction side and running the 
pump. If the pump pulls up to 24 
inches or 25 inches vacuum, then 
you can look for your trouble in the 
roll rather than in the pump. This 
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saves you the time and expense of 
tearing one down and then the 
other, trying to spot the difficulty. 

There are many successful instal- 
lations of the dual press today. This 
is a suction press with two points of 
pressure contact and two suction 
boxes, giving you approximately the 
same results as you would get with 
two suction presses in series. Natur- 
ally, this saves considerable space, 
piping and expense and it is today 
successfully installed on a great 


many different grades of paper 
board. 


Felt Boxes and Conditioners 


@ Felt boxes or felt conditioners 
should be connected to a separate 
pump, usually of the K type, as they 
operate at very low vacuums and if 
connected to the same pump that is 
being used to handle the couch or 
press the effectiveness of those suc- 
tion rolls is reuced. It is a good 
idea to separate the water coming 
from the suction felt boxes, or from 
the conditioners because it always 
contains some felt nap and dirt. Be- 
cause of the low vacuum, barometric 
separation can usually be arranged 
without much difficulty. This water 
is generally piped to the sewer be- 
cause it contains very little fiber and 
it is not desirable to put the felt nap 
back into the white water. The low- 
est possible vacuum to properly 
clean the felt should be carried at 
this point as each additional inch 
of vacuum here means additional 
wear and, therefore, shorter felt life. 
Many mills have installed suction 
felt rolls replacing the suction boxes 
in order to eliminate this wear and 
if suction felt rolls are used it is 
possible to carry higher vacuums 
without any detrimental effect to the 


felt. 


Cylinder Machines 


@ Now we get to the cylinder ma- 
chine, which is more commonly used 
for heavier sheets and is seldom op- 
erated above 500 feet per minute. 
The suction roll manufacturers have 
designed special rolls for these ma- 
chines to be used immediately after 
the last cylinder. One is commonly 
known as the suction drum press 
and another is the suction extractor 
roll. They are fundamentally for 
the same purpose of drying up the 
sheet and the felt sufficiently so that 
it may go into the plain presses with- 
out crushing or blowing. Both rolls 
use a rider roll on top which acts as 
a press roll, however, in both cases 
the vacuum pump is depended on to 
remove some moisture before reach- 
ing the nip. In some cases it is nec- 
essary to separate the air from the 


water at this point because of the 
large quantity of water removed and 
in other cases because of the abra- 
sive material carried in the water. 

With material such as straw board 
or roofing felt there is enough sand 
and dirt to actually cause considera- 
able erosion within the pump and 
the life of the pump is materially in. 
creased if this water and dirt is sep- 
arated before reaching the pump. It 
is generally necessary to use a spe- 
cially designed centrifugal tail pump 
to remove this water as basements 
are seldom deep enough to provide 
for barometric separation at this 
point. Vacuums between 17 inches 
and 21 inches are desirable for best 
results. 

Next in line on the cylinder ma- 
chine is the suction press which in 
effect is the same as the suction 
press on the fourdrinier machine. It 
is only necessary to separate the wa- 
ter and air from the suction presses 
on cylinder machines when the stock 
contains abrasive materials and not 
because of the quantity of water to 
be handled. 

Two or more suction presses are 
often used on cylinder machines and 
the position of these suction presses 
seems very important. One high 
speed cylinder machine operator 
claims that two suction presses in 
series do not give good results un- 
less a plain press is used between 
them. His theory is that the plain 
press redistributes the remaining wa- 
ter or moisture in the felt and sheet 
through the felt and sheet which in 
turn results in better moisture re- 
moval on the following suction 
press. The reason for the improve- 
ment is difficult to explain. Possibly 
it was due to the fact that the void 
created by the removal of water by 
the first press was closed by the ac- 
tion of the plain roll, and the sec- 
ond suction press works on a more 
dense sheet. I know, for instance, 
that this particular superintendent 
had two suction presses installed in 
series on a high speed straw board 
machine and did not get the results 
that he expected with the second 
suction press. He removed the sec- 
ond suction press and put it in the 
position of the plain press, moving 
the plain press up into the position 
of the second suction press, so that 
the sheet first went through the first 
suction press, then a plain press, 
then a suction press and he received 
startlingly improved results. 

The same remarks apply to suc- 
tion felt boxes, conditioners and suc- 
tion felt rolls on cylinder machines 
as applied to fourdrinier machines. 
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Dryer Drainage ut 
@ Dryer drainage and dryer tem- 
perature control has been worked 
out to a fine point by several experts 
in this line and we have furnished a 
eat many combination vacuum 
and centrifugal condensate pumps 
for removal of the condensate from 
the dryers and for maintaining a 
differential between dryer sections 
and across the traps, as well as for 
removing the air from the systems. 
The sizing of these pumps is based 
on the tons of paper made in 24 
hours. We figure a basis of 3 lbs. 
of steam per pound of paper dried, 
which we realize is high and there- 
fore conservative, and then allow 
for 100% safety factor by doubling 
the figure for determining the water 
capacity in order to take care of 
the greatly increased load during 
start ups and allow a generous air 
capacity to take care of inward leak- 
age at joints or fittings. We have 
several hundred such _ installations 
and checking back find that this is a 


Anacortes Employees 
Active In War Work 


@ In the past six months a large per- 
centage of the Anacortes Pulp Com- 
pany’s employees have taken first aid 
training, according to R. Lewis, su- 
perintendent. Five have qualified as in- 
structors and have conducted classes in 
standard first aid to 40 employees be- 
sides training a number of Anacortes air 
raid wardens. 


The pulp mill men are active in ci- 
villian defense, serving as wardens, vol- 
unteer fire fighters, auxiliary police, etc. 

The company is constructing a modern 
locker and wash room which will be com- 
pleted in a short time and turned over to 
the employees. 


Hart Promoted 
To Lieutenant Colonel 


@ Lieutenant - Colonel William Hart, 
formerly of the order department, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, was promoted from the rank 
of Major on May 13th. He is stationed 
in Washington, D. C., in the Specialist 
Headquarters Office of National Head- 
quarters Selective Service System. 


While at Camas, Hart was next in line 
to Howard Green, who is in charge of 
the order department. Hart joined with 
the nation’s armed forces in September 
of 1940. 


Donald Denman Elected 
Crown Zellerbach Director 


@ D. S. Denman, vice president of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation in charge 
of timber and logging with headquarters 
in Seattle, was elected a director of the 
Corporation on June 2nd. 

Mr. Denman succeeds to the director- 
ship formerly held by the late M. M. 


tuh of San Francisco. 


pretty safe way to size the pumps. 

As you are aware, Nash vacuum 
pumps are also used on rotary fil- 
ters, washers, etc., with a high de- 
gree of success and here again we 
have worked closely with the filter 
manufacturers and have a very com- 
plete picture of the pumping re- 
quirements for such service. These 
pumps are also used as chlorine, 
SO, and clean air compressors. 

I have spent little or no time dis- 
cussing the merits of Nash pumps 
as I am sure that you are all familiar 
with the Nash principle of opera- 
tion, but if there are any questions 
concerning the designs, seal water 
requirements, or the possibilities for 
using them to a better advantage in 
your mill, I welcome your questions 
and comments. 

The wide experience gained 
through many pump installations in 
paper mills makes it possible for us 
to accurately estimate the pump re- 
quirements for almost any kind of 
board or paper made. 





Camas Bond Drive 


Reaches 92% 


@ Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, Camas, Washington, redoubled ef- 
forts in a concerted drive to sell War 
Bonds to one hundred per cent of the 
employees. According to Resident Man- 
ager J .E. Hanny, 53 per cent of the 
employees were regularly purchasing War 
Bonds by means of payroll deductions 
when the intensified drive was inaugurat- 
ed. In eight days eleven of the eighteen 
departments had subscribed to purchases 
one hundred per cent, and all of the de- 
partments were above 80 per cent in War 
Bond subscription. The average for the 
entire plant was raised from 53 per cent 
to 92 per cent in the eight days, says Mr. 
Hanny. 
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Hawley First 100% 
War Bond Mill 


@ Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon, has acquired the 
honor of being the first pulp and paper 
plant whose employees have subscribed 
one hundred per cent to regular payroll 
deductions for purchasing War Bonds. 
A U. S. Treasury certificate, warranting 
the company to fly the Minute Man flag, 
was presented to Carl E. Braun, vice pres- 
ident and mill manager, at the dedication 
ceremonies of the Clackamas county vic- 
tory center on May 23rd, at Oregon 
City. 

The enthusiasm manifest in the various 
departments of the Hawley Pulp and Pa- 
per Company, under the leadership of 
John H. Smith, president, and Mr. 
Braun, in the current bond program has 
contributed much to the success of the 
drive. 


Now every employee, from the presi- 
dent of the company on through, is buy- 
ing War Bonds regularly by way of the 
payroll deduction system. In recognition 
of this accomplishment the Minute Man 
flag now flies from the flag staff atop 
the Hawley mill. 


Mechanics of the concerted drive in- 
cluded the erection of a large display 
panel at the mill entrance. Each of the 
departments were listed on the board and 
the accomplishments of each were de- 
picted graphically, according to the per- 
centage of subscription of all the em- 
ployees of each department. 

The department leading “the pack’’ is 
indicated by a hare on 0 A board, while 
the rest of the departments are shown by 
figures of hounds, except the trailing 
group, which is charted as a goat. 

Departments which had subscribed one 
hundred per cent by June 8th included 
the following: Beater room, construction 
and maintenance, electricians, finishing 
rooms, groundwood mill, napkin depart- 
ment, technical control, sulphite mill, 
steam plant, shipping department and 
paper machines. 


» DEPARTMEN 
TART BUYI 


WAR BOND BUYING CHART at the Camas mill of the Crown Willamette 
Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., showing 92% of all employees 
buying bonds on a payroll deduction basis as of June Ist. 
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Fourdrinier Wires 


in the War Effort 


by HARRY G. SPECHT* 


AST fall and this spring, the 

paper mill wire cloth manufac- 

turers were able to meet the 
heavy demands of the paper in- 
dustry for the manufacture and de- 
livery of Fourdrinier and cylinder 
wires. They were able to do this 
because there is sufficient available 
equipment, buildings and machines 
to handle the requirements of the 
paper industry. 

In December and through the 
spring, a shortage of labor was indi- 
cated in certain shops. This condi- 
tion was met partially by the ad- 
dition of new men, but primarily by 
working overtime, up to 70 hours 
per week. 

A shortage of copper, tin and 
zine was indicated, but the wire man- 
ufacturers throughout the country 
joined in their efforts with a com- 
mittee of the paper industry, to 
have the government supply us with 
our raw material needs. Until re- 
cently, the necessary material has 
been supplied to meet the heavy de- 
mands of the paper industry. 

Last year, the paper mills, in an- 
ticipation of material shortages, and 
due to government advertising a 
paper shortage, placed heavy orders 
with the wire manufacturers, with 
the result that heavy shipments were 
made to the trade during the past 
nine months. The situation has been 
a hectic one for us. There was no 
need for this situation developing as 
it did, had there been a closer un- 
derstanding between the paper in- 
dustry, the government and the wire 
manufacturers in planning their 
needs. 

Three months ago, we were work- 
ing 60 hours a week; today, we are 
working less than 40. Three months 
ago the government was advertising 
a shortage of paper and urging 
everyone to conserve paper. Today, 
waste paper is being burned as there 
is a surplus of this material collected 
beyond the needs of the industry. 
Advertising has been cut down, re- 
sulting in many mills going to short- 
er hours with others closing down 
and laying off their complete force 
of men. This is not a happy situation 





*Vice President and General Manager, East- 
wood-Nealley Corporatiori, Belleville, N. J. Pre- 
sented at the Twenty-Third Annual Convention 
of the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, Grand Ra 
June 16-18th, 1942. 


apids, Michigan, 


for us and for you to face at this 
time and it certainly is confusing for 
the paper industry, having changed 
from a shortage of paper to a sur- 
plus of paper within thirty days. 

To make matters worse, many 
large companies selling cigarettes, 
bread, food products and cigars are 
still advertising over the radio that 
they have eliminated wrappings they 
formerly used for their product in 
order to help the war effort, due to 
the shortage of paper. Each and 
everyone of you when hearing these 
statements over the radio or seeing 
them ‘in advertising, should take it 
upon yourself to write these paper 
customers, informing them that 
there is no shortage of paper. 

Therefore, today the wire manu- 
facturers not only have their orig- 
inal surplus of equipment to meet 
the paper needs, but they have the 
necessary manpower required for 
their work. 


No Immediate Wire Shortage 


@ In regard to copper, tin and zinc, 
the situation is still confused. The 
government has allocated to our in- 
dustry sufficient raw material to car- 
ry on for the next few months, and 
I can see no immediate shortage of 
raw material for Fourdrinier wires, 
unless the government changes its 
viewpoint in regard to the paper in- 
dustry. The raw material needs of 
the wire industry are so small in re- 
lation to the size and importance of 
the paper industry, that I believe 
the government will recognize these 
facts and supply us with our needs 
in the future as they have in the 
past. 


Four Wire Limit Order 


@ Last week, a second factor was 
injected into the picture, which cre- 
ated more confusion than was neces- 
sary. An order was issued to the 
effect that we were “not to ship 
wires except for paper machines for 
which there are only four or less 
wires per machine in the mill stock 
at the time of shipment.” Paper 
mills were also informed of this 
fact, with the result that 90 per cent 
of the mills are holding up ship- 
ments on wires until they can find 
out what is involved in the ruling 
and until they can work out their 
wire needs. 

Four wires represent a year’s sup- 
ply in one mill and only a month’s 
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supply in another and with this 
basic fact before us, we can readily 
understand that a change will have 
to be made in this ruling to accomp. 
lish the results desired by the gov- 
ernment in regard to conserving 
critical materials. 


Suggested Procedure 

@ Therefore, with the drop-off in 
the paper industry, with the closing 
down of mills, with the confusion 
resulting from recent orders issued 
to the trade—it is difficult to say at 
this time just what the future holds 
in store for us. 


These facts are pertinent: 

1. The wire industry can supply 
the needs of the paper industry on 
a sensible basis. 


2. The necessary raw materials to 
keep the industry supplied with 
wires will no doubt be allocated by 
the government when the facts are 
properly placed before them. 


3. The paper industry should 
adopt a sensible schedule for pur- 
chasing its wire requirements so that 
better planning can be effected in 
the future than has been prevalent 
in the past. 


Assuming that a two months’ in- 
ventory might be considered a prac- 
tical minimum inventory for the in- 
dustry, we suggest the following pro- 
cedure in regard to wires: 

1. Every mill should determine its 
average life on each machine and 
establish the number of wires neces- 
sary for a two months’ inventory. 


2. They should reduce their in- 
ventory to this number of wires and 
maintain it on that basis. 

3. They should place orders with 
their wire sources of supply for their 
next six months’ requirements, so 
that proper scheduling and _plan- 
ning of their requirements can be 
made. 

4. That definite shipping dates be 
specified against these wires to help 
plan their manufacture and delivery. 

5. That each time a wire is taken 
out of stock and put on the ma- 
chine, the wire manufacturer be no- 
tified to ship one wire and to put one 
wire in stock. 


If the above procedure is fol- 
lowed, wire stocks in the mills will 
be held to a minimum, the wire man- 
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ufacturers will be able to definitely 
plan their raw material require- 
ments with the government, helping 
the materials divisions to better plan 
their work in Washington, and to 
better schedule their allocations in 
regard to the needs for raw mate- 
rials. The wire manufacturers will 
also be able to schedule their looms 
and they will be able to hold their 
inventories to a minimum in con- 
formance with government regula- 
tions. 
Conserving Wires 

@ In regard to conserving wires 
and making suggestions for improv- 
ing their life, we believe the wire 
manufacturers for a great number of 
years have been outlining to the 
paper industry the best means for 
securing the maximum life from the 
wires supplied to them. Two re- 
cently published articles, we believe, 
cover the. necessary information for 
the paper mills in this regard. The 


Wire Life 


by GUS OSTENSON* 


HEN one makes the state- 
ment to the paper maker 


that “we just lost a wire” it 
is about the most tragic news pos- 
sible. Why? It means instant stop- 
page of production that is so impor- 
tant in times such as we are now 
having. 

It means the loss of expensive 
equipment that not only results in 
loss of production but has a direct 
bearing on the cost of the finished 
product. Crews of men must be 
brought in to replace this vital part 
of the paper machine, and _ this 
again increases cost. There is the 
worry and concern of how the wire 
was “lost,” and the necessity of cor- 
recting the fault so as not <o have a 
recurrence of the same trouble. 

Through excellent cooperation 
between the Technical, Operating 
and Purchasing departments, we 
have been able to make a working 
record of why wires are “lost.” In 
the Shibley award winning paper, 
“The Measurement of Wire Wear 


and Wire Life,” presented by Mil- 


ton Franklin of our technical staff 
at Camas before the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI in Portland, October 8th, 


1940, the causes for removal of 116 


*Paper Mill Superintendent, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company, Division of Crown Zeller- 
ch Corporation, Camas, Washington. Presented 
at the meeting of the Pacific Coast Division of 
the American Pulp & Paper ‘Mill Superintend- 


a ston, Seattle, Washington, December 


one article was written by Gus 
Ostenson of Camas, Washington, 
and published in “Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry” of December, 1941. 
The second article has been pub- 
lished by TAPPI and was written 
by Mr. J. E. Goodwillie of the Be- 
loit Iron Works. In these two ar- 
ticles, the paper mills will find suf- 
ficient information to follow to ob- 
tain the maximum life from their 
wires. 

Wires have been a critical item in 
every paper mill for a hundred 
years. Every superintendent has 
given his utmost in ability to obtain 
the maximum life out of each wire 
run on his machines and therefore, 


we believe, it will be difficult to con- . 


tribute much to the data on this sub- 
ject, that has already been offered. 
Whereas paper mills may have 
been considered wasteful in some di- 
rections with products that they 
used in the past, it can safely be said 





wires were reported as follows: 

. Seam failure, 10. 

. Cracks, edges and center, 40. 

. Holes, 27. 

. Damaged, 12. 

. Ridges, 5. 

. Special grades requiring cer- 
tain wires, 5. 

. Reasons not recorded, 4. 

8. Actual worn out, 13. 

Through the work of our techni- 
cal department, we were able to 
definitely determine the percentage 
of wear on each wire, as well as, a 
record of miles run per foot of 
wire. 

A record is also kept of days, life 
and tons per wire. 

We know, of course, when a wire 
has to be removed, but it is interest- 
ing to know whether or not we are 
getting normal or excessive wear— 
whether it is a hard or soft wire. 
These aspects readily show up in 
the percentage-of-wear figures 


Mr. Ostenson’s paper was first 
published in the December, 1941 
issue. It is reprinted here because 
of the increasing need for con- 
serving fourdrinier wires. 


Mr. Specht, in his paper given 
this month at the Superintend- 
ents’ meeting in Grand Rapids, 
refers to Mr. Ostenson’s prac- 
tical suggestions for making 
wires last longer. 
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that they have not been prodigal or 
wasteful in the use of their wires, 
and having reached the point where 
the law of diminishing returns be- 
comes operative, no major sugges- 
tion can be made that would be 
helpful, other than that outlined 
above. 


We hope that the explanation in 
regard to the wire situation as of to- 
day from the standpoint of ma- 
terials has been clearly defined and 
that the suggestions referring to the 
two published articles on the life of 
Fourdrinier wires will be accepted as 
our contribution to the present prob- 
lems concerning us in the emergency 
in which we find ourselves today. 
If we will all continue to conserve 
wires to the maximum and if we will 
plan our requirements on a more in- 
telligent basis, we will be contribut- 
ing to the war effort by conserving 
the critical materials so necessary in 
the war program. 


Now since we have accumulated 
the information on what happened 
to these 116 wires, it was necessary 
to change and improve conditions 
so as to have more wires in the worn 
out class. In order to do this, a 
day-by-day record on each individ- 
ual wire was kept to show when wire 
was trimmed; if ridges appeared; 
whether they were inside or outside 
ridges, and from what source; 
whether the wire became pitted or 
bulged and the reason. This re- 
quired a close scrutiny of each wire 
each day and also close inspection 
each time the machine was down for 
washup or a grade change. 


Training Personnel 
@ The first step in cutting down 
the amount of wire damage is the 
proper training of personnel and 
provision of adequate supervision in 
installing new wires on the machine. 
A paper machine wire is so easily 
damaged that any undue pressure 
brought against it while in the proc- 
ess of being installed will cut short 
its life by many days. Machines 
without removable fourdriniers in- 
crease the hazard since the strong- 
backs, table rolls, shower pipes, 
savealls, etc. are sometimes 
dropped in handling and the wire 
damaged. At other times the men’s 
shoulders and arms kink wire edges, 
later causing cracks. Care must be 
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used in unrolling the wire and re- 
moving the poles so as to prevent 
kinks and wrinkles. Perfect align- 
ment on the breast roll and couch 
must be made to insure a straight 
running wire. This, in turn, eases 
the job the guide has to do. 

Assuming that the wire has been 
installed in A-1 condition, normal 
life can be expected unless some- 
thing else happens—and I’m sure 
you will agree that it sometimes 
does happen. 


Seam failure—very little can be 
accomplished at the mill on this 
item, but wire manufacturers are 
improving seams, and this trouble 
seems to be on the decline. 


Cracks—any number of reasons 
cause cracks in the wire edge, and 
in spite of improvements, we do 
not seem to be able to eliminate all 
of them. Some of the reasons for 
cracks are: 


1. Bending or kinking the edge 
while putting on the wire. 

. Chunks of grease from the 
table or wire roll bearing. 

. Excessive weight of deckle 
straps or improper spacing of 
rolls so straps rest on the wire 
with too much strain. 

. Water pressure against the 
edge of the wire when machine 
men are hosing the wire off. 

. Riding of dandy’ roll too hard 


on wire. 


These are a few of the causes, but 
the best remedy is the periodical 
grinding of the breast roll, couch 
roll, wire carrying rolls, and even 
table rolls, since the edges of these 
rolls soon become high and put un- 
due tension on the edge of the wire. 


Holes—holes, like cracks, are a 
papermaker’s curse. Although the 
causes are many, most holes are the 
result of wear on pits and bulges. 
These pits or bulges are caused 
from: 

1. Improper screening or too 
many obstructions in head box 
allowing large and hard par- 
ticles to pass under lump 
breaker roll or top couch. 

. Water containing large par- 
ticles of sand and dirt either in 
shower water or make-up wa- 
ter. 

. Iron strongbacks, doctors, or 
truss rods where rust can ac- 
cumulate and drop onto the 
wire. 

To correct conditions that cause 
holes, it is necessary to eliminate all 
iron upon which there is a possibil- 
ity of rust accumulating and drop- 
ping on the wire. This is particu- 
larly essential in regard to iron pipe 
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used either in shower or make-up 
system. We have found that after 
cleaning pipes on a machine 
equipped with iron pipe, pitting 
shows a decided increase, and on 
fine wires this pitting certainly re- 
duces wire life. 


Ridges—By proper doctoring of 
rolls, this can be pretty well con- 
trolled except for ridges caused 
from worn suction boxes, wax or 
size accumulation on boxes, leaky 
savealls, and burrs on table rolls or 
forming boards. While the most 
important rolls to be doctored are 
the first return roll or doctor roll 
after couch and the breast roll, the 
other rolls also should be equipped 
with doctors. Any number of doc- 
tor blade materials may be used de- 
pending on mill conditions. Among 
those used are hard rubber, soft 
rubber, micarta, eelslip, wood, and 
stainless steel. It is imperative that 
the doctor fit the roll perfectly in all 
instances. This means that a roll 
should be ground before installing 
a new doctor, but after a doctor has 
been fitted perfectly, it will run one, 
two, or three years before it will be 
necessary to renew it. Wire showers 
play an important part in lubricat- 
ing doctors as well as cleaning the 
wire. Their position in relation to 
rolls and doctors is open for argu- 
ment since successful operation is 
obtained from several positions. 


Damaged Wires Major Problem 
@ Damaged wires are our biggest 
heartache. Among the causes we 
have experienced are: Wire guide 
failure, sheet following pickup felt, 
pickup or Harper felt wrinkling 
causing wrinkles in the wire, drop- 
ping equipment on the wire or in 
the headbox, wire roll bearing fail- 
ure, bolts or nuts crystallizing and 
falling on to the wire off slice or 
fourdrinier, and even _ passers-by 
tossing apple cores into the wire in- 
stead of drain ditch. Then when 
you think that you have them all 
catalogued, something else will hap- 
pen. To cut down damaged wires, 
it is necessary that everyone con- 
nected with the mill know how frail 
a wire is, particularly machine men 
and mechanics. Steel drillings or 
chips of concrete raise havoc with 
wires in a very short time. It would 
pay to change bolts and screws in 
the head box, slice and fourdrinier 
periodically before they break and 
fall into wire due to crystallization. 

It is sometimes necessary to re- 
move wires due to the necessity of 
manufacturing special grades. That 
is, a wire which might have been run 
for considerably longer time on a 
medium or heavy weight paper will 


not allow efficient production on a 
light weight tissue or a highly hy. 
drated sheet; hence it must be fe. 
moved. 

Since paper machines are of such 
a variable nature, being different 
mechanically and making different 
grades under different conditions, it 
is impossible to compare wires on 
one machine with those of another 
machine. Comparisons should be 
made, instead, between wires on the 
same machine. 


Wire manufacturers have im- 
proved their wire construction in 
the past few years so that it is now 
possible to run twill-weave or long- 
crimp type weave on almost all 
grades. This in itself contributes to 
longer wire life. In addition, seams 
on this type of wire have improved 
generally. 


Due to higher speeds and im- 
proved quality, wires must be bet- 
ter. A small hole or a ridged wire 
that may have given several more 
days life in the past must now be 
removed. Paper machine conditions 
must also keep pace; rolls must be 
balanced for higher speeds, doctors 
must fit better, dandy rolls have to 
be truer, and cleaning showers must 


be of improved design and type. 


Since wires are made from a vital 
defense material, it behooves us all 
to do everything possible to improve 
wire life. With paper becoming 
more and more vital to defense 
needs, we must weigh the problem 
carefully so as to maintain good 
production and still get good wire 
life. 


Roy Miller Returns 
To Camas Mill 


@ Roy Miller, shop supervisor, Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, returned from one year’s 
studies at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Cambridge, Massachusetts, late 
in May. He was one of the eleven na- 
tional recipients of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Fellowship for 1941. 

Mr. Miller graduated from the Crown 
Willamette Paper School in 1939 and 
afterward served as a faculty member. 


Buff Natwick’s Daughter 
Receives Music Degree 


@ Miss Phyllis Natwick, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Natwick of Camas, Wash- 
ington, received a Bachelor of Music de- 
gree from the Ellison-White Conserva- 
tory of Music in Portland, Oregon, June 
14th. A. G. Natwick is assistant resident 
manager, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, Camas, Washington. 

Miss Natwick is the first student to re- 
ceive a degree from the conservatory, 
which is a fully accredited school of 
higher education and the only institu- 
tion of its kind in the Northwest. 
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A. H. B. Jordan Dies 


In Everett 


President of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company, the Sum- 
ner Iron Works Company and long active in public affairs, 
Mr. Jordan passed at the age of 76. 


@ A. H. B. Jordan, for years one 
of the most prominent figures in 
Everett’s industrial life as well as a 
leader in political circles, died at an 
Everett hospital early Sunday, May 
31st. President of the Everett Pulp 
and Paper Company, president of 
the Sumner Iron Works, and a di- 
rector of the First National Bank, 
Mr. Jordan was for years one of the 
most energetic business and com- 
munity builders in the state. 

Born in Boston, Mass., September 
23, 1865, Mr. Jordan could trace 
his ancestry in America back to 
1639 when the Rev. Robert Jordan 
arrived from England to found the 
family here. Educated in the gram- 
mar and high school of Boston, Mr. 
Jordan began his business career as 
a boy of 16. At that age he entered 
a wood pulp company to serve three 
years apprenticeship. He was as- 
sociated with the Champlain Fibre 
Company at Willsboro, N. Y. After 
four years there he resigned to take 
charge of the Clarion mills at John- 
sonburg, Pa., continuing there as 
superintendent until 1895, when he 
came to the Pacific Northwest and 
settled in Everett. 

Together with the late William 
Howarth, Mr. Jordan took over the 
pulp mill at Lowell and the Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company came into 
existence. William Howarth became 
president and Mr. Jordan assumed 
the positions of first vice president 
and general manager. Leonard How- 
atth was second vice president. 
Under their leadership the Everett 
Pulp and Paper Company became 
one of the most productive indus- 
tries in the state. 

The activities of Mr. Jordan, with 
the acquisition of the pulp and pa- 
per mill, just started. He took a 
deep interest in everything affecting 
the commercial, industrial and civic 
development, not only of Everett, 
but of the entire state. 

For six years, from 1905 through 
1910 Mr. Jordan was one of Sno- 
homish county’s commissioners. He 
was also honored by numerous del- 
egateships to state and national con- 
ventions. 

When Governor Roland H. Hart- 
ley reorganized the board of re- 
gents of the University of Wash- 
ington he selected Mr. Jordan as 


one of the members. He was im- 
mediately elected president of the 
board. 

In addition to his other business 
interests, Mr. Jordan has served as 
president of the Everett Ice Com- 
pany and of the Jordan Finance 
Company. The needs of his ¢om- 
munity always found an interest in 
Mr. Jordan who turned his ability 
for organizing toward creating 
those things which were needed but 
did not exist. 

Despite his many business in- 
terests, Mr. Jordan found time for 
other affairs. He was active in the 
organization of the Everett Com- 
mercial Club, the Cascade Club and 
the Everett Golf and Country Club. 
He was a member of the Elks’ 
Lodge, the Scottish Rite and Penin- 
sular lodge, F. & A. M., the Scot- 
tish Rite and Nile Temple of the 
Shrine. 

Rose Croix Masonic funeral serv- 
ices for Mr. Jordan were held Tues- 
day afternoon at 5 o'clock at the 
First Presbyterian Church, The Rev. 
G. G. Goldthwaite officiating. His 
body was sent east for interment at 
Brookline, Mass., on June 13th. Mr. 
Jordan is survived by relatives in 
the East, among whom is Mr. Au- 
gustus Paine, chairman of the New 
York & Pennsylvania Co., New 
York City. 


Estate Left to Hospitals 


@ Mr. Jordan willed the greater 
part of his estate to the Seattle Orth- 
opedic Hospital, according to a news 
dispatch appearing in the Seattle 
Times, June 14th. Quoting from the 
dispatch: 

“The Seattle Orthopedic Hospi- 
tal’s share of the late A. H. B. 
Jordan’s fortune cannot be deter- 
mined until the estimated $1,250,000 
estate is settled, which is expected to 


-take at least a year, hospital officials 


learned yesterday. 

“Mr. Jordan, president of the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company and 
one of the founders of the Everett 
General Hospital, had long been in- 
terested in the work of the Seattle 
hospital. His bequest of the major 
part of his fortune to the organiza- 
tion came as a complete surprise to 
the hospital’s financial and govern- 


ing boards, however, as he never be- 
fore had made any donations to the 
hospital. 


“After various deductions, the 
estate will be held in trust for not 
less than 20 or more than 30 years. 
At the end of that period, the Ever- 
ett General Hospital will receive 
$200,000, the Deaconess Children’s 
Home in Everett, $75,000, and the 
Seattle Orthopedic Hospital the re- 
mainder. The three beneficiaries also 
will receive a share of the estate’s 
yearly income.” 


Port Angeles Rayonier 


Men Receive Service Pins 
@ Port Angeles Division of Rayonier 
Incorporated presented service pins to 
approximately 80 employes at a recent 
dinner meeting in the Peninsula Golf ' 
Club house at Port Angeles, Wash. 

W. E. Breitenbach, resident manager, 
presided and made the presentations, as 
follows: 

Ten-year pins, Max F. Ainsworth, Rus- 
sell H. Bayton, Henry V. Charnell, Fred 
T. Dangerfield, Vasil V. Decker, Joseph 
F. Desler, Julien V. Driessche, Frank 
Dunmire, Fred Egan, Alex H. Fraser, 
Ervin L. Gilbertson, Floyd Gossard, Ed- 
ward Hagan, Henry Hendrickson, John 
C. Holman, Harry R. Irons, Conrad P. 
Kvale, Arthur Lager, Otto E. Larson, 
Walter S. Libby, Julius S. Lindberg, 
Joseph Mariani, Harry Moore, Erling C. 
Myhre, Kenneth S. Reid, Frank E. Ro- 
bideau, Arthur Rollin, Myron A. Scott, 
Felton J. Sharnbroich, Guy Somers, 
Merton W. Sturdevant, William L. Ta- 
ber, Vernie E. White and E. H. Wood- 
ruff. : 

Five-year pins, Conrad A. Anderson, 
Fred T. Atkinson, A. E. Austin, Chester 
D. Bombardier, H. G. Bunnell, Harry L. 
Chapman, Warren O. Denby, Elgin W. 
Edmisten, Jack Farrington, Karl H. Fast, 
Robert W. Forrest, Elmer K. Gallaway, 
N. H. Gillette, Theodore Hansen, Archie 
B. Helgeson, Gordon L. Holman, E. A. 
Howatt, Chester R. Hughes, Milton E. 
Johnston, Ben K. Kingsley, J. F. Larsen, 
Cecil E. Libby, David E. Lopthien. 

Leo P. Lynch, Emil Matson, A. H. 
Matthews, Ernest B. Middleton, Milton 
H. Monpas, Francis A. Nansen, Harold 
M. Orem, Clarence A. Parr, Peter N. 
Peterson, Omar M. Radklev, James M. 
Reagin, Frederick E. Regal, H. E. Sher- 
man, Carl F. Startup, Ralph W. Stone, 
V. A. Swanson, Walter W. Tinkham, 
Ernest H. Wagner, Sam Wilson, Frank 
J. Wonder Jr., Robert W. Ween and 
George W. Zimmer. 
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Outline of Slime Control 


by 0. L. HUDRLIK* 
ODERN paper mills are de- 


signed with an aim toward 

higher operating speeds and 
increased rate of production with no 
increase in the amount of equipment 
or size of the mill. It is therefore in- 
creasingly important that all equip- 
ment function at its highest possible 
overall efficiency, and with a mini- 
mum amount of time loss because of 
slime formation. The increased use 
of paper for food containers makes 
it necessary to maintain more sterile 
conditions in paper mills. 

Slime is caused by growth of mi- 
cro-organisms. The  slime-forming 
organisms may be classified in three 
groups: 

1. Coliform bacteria and other 
non-spore forming bacteria. 

2. Spore bearing bacteria. 

3. Fungi—Yeasts and Molds. 

Coliform bacteria form loose, vol- 
uminous and bulky slimes. However, 
this is the most easily controlled 
group. They are found mostly in 
groundwood and board mills, and 
come largely from water supplies. 
The most common are Aerobacter 
Aerogenes, Aerobacter Cloacae, 
Escherichia Coli, Achromobacter 
and Flavobacterium species. Actin- 
omyces is usually considered, for 
practical purposes, with the fungus 
types. 

The spore bearing types form 
tough, ropy, rubbery and leathery 
’ slimes. These are considerably more 
resistant to chemical action and heat 
than the former group. They gain 
entrance to the mill through water 
supplies, dirt and wood. They are 
found in all types of pulp, but be- 
cause of their resistance to chlorine, 
they are found to be the main of- 
fender in bleached sulphite mills. 
In the Pacific Northwest, a higher 
proportion of spore formers was 
found than throughout the other 
mills in the country. The most com- 
mon of these include B. Subtilis 
group, B. Mesentericus, B. Vulgatus 
group, B. Megatherium and B. 
Mycoides. 

Fungi are somewhat different from 
bacteria in that they have a longer 
life cycle and are more complex or- 
ganisms in general. They form 
tough leathery and rubbery slimes, 
and Aspergillus forms the well 
*Northwest Service Manager, Portland, Ore- 
gon, The Flox Company, Mi lis, inn. 
Presented at the Joint Meeting of the Pacific 
Section of TAPPI and the Pacific Coast Division 
of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 


tendents Association, Portland Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon, June 5-6th, 1942. 





known “Tapioca” slime. Besides 
forming slime, some decompose 
pulp, some cause odors, and some 
have all of these characteristics. 
Because of these varied character- 
istics, they cannot be treated with 
any one chemical, and a number of 
chemicals may be needed to control 
a severe condition. Some of the com- 
mon types are Oidium, Trichoder- 
ma, Aspergillus, Cladosporium, Pen- 
icillium and Monilia. 

In checking 189 different slime 
samples, only 30 were reported to be 
practically pure strains and of these, 
22 had additional kinds of organ- 
isms. The following table shows the 
frequency with which the more com- 
mon organisms were encountered: 


55% 
16% 


Aerobacter Aerogenes __ 
Achromobacter, sp. —..... 
Escherichia Coli _....___. 12% 
Actinomyces, sp... . 10% 
a 
Other spore formers 19% 
Oidium, sp. -................ 38% 
Aspergillus, sp. 29% 
Trichoderma, sp. —......... 24% 
Penicillium, sp... 21% 
BR ass oe 


The fact that a system has been 
innoculated will not cause slime. It 
is necessary that the organisms prop- 


agate in this system. Some of 
the most important conditions for 
growth are as noted: 

1. There must be an adequate 
food supply in a form readily as- 
similated by the organisms. 

2. The presence of moisture is es- 
sential with all types. 

3. Practically all slime. forming 
micro-organisms require some oxy- 
gen. 

4. The temperature must be favor- 
able for growth. In general, tem- 
peratures between 65 and 100 F. 
are most suitable for growth. Each 
species has its own optimum tem- 
perature, and any variation in either 
direction will reduce growth. If the 
temperature is raised to 140 F. many 
varieties are killed. Many of the 
spore formers, and some of the 
molds, however, are unaffected by 
this or even higher temperatures. 

5. Chemical environment — the 
best pH for growth is between 6.0 
and 8.0. Some molds grow at pH as 
low as 2.0. Here again conditions 
with each species vary considerably. 
For optimum growth toxic agents 
must be absent. 


6. Light and radiation. Most mi- 
cro-organisms prefer subdued light 
or darkness. Sunlight, which will 
kill bacteria, is necessary only for 
algae, which occur only rarely in 
slime. 

7. Time. One of the most import- 
ant factors in growth of micro-or- 
ganisms is time. Some bacteria will 
double their number in 15 minutes 
with other conditions satisfactory. 
Yeasts and molds require much 
longer times, but they increase by 
thousands. 


Mechanical Control 


@ From the foregoing, some of the 
steps in slime control are already ap- 
parent. In general, knowing the ideal 
condition for slime growth, the 
growth can be reduced by varying 
these conditions as far as practical 
from the ideal. The food supply can 
be reduced by more careful and uni- 
form washing of chemical pulps. 
The use of electrical conductivity 
instruments aids greatly in obtain- 
ing uniform and complete washing. 
Moisture and oxygen content are 
obviously beyond control. pH and 
temperature can be changed only 
slightly. 

Time has a tremendous effect on 
slime growth, and the time element 
can be varied considerably in many 
mills, with very desirable results in 
slime control. When it is considered 
that under suitable conditions, bac- 
teria can be reduced 50% by reduc- 
ing the retention time of the pulp 15 
minutes, it is obvious what effect un- 
necessarily long or oversize flumes 
and pipe lines may have. White 
water tanks in many cases have a re- 
tention time of hours. If this were 
reduced to a fraction of that time, 
the fresh water requirements would 
be only slightly increased, and the 
slime control would be greatly im- 
proved. 

Dead spots, recesses and sharp 
corners should be studiously avoid- 
ed because the bacteria content in 
many of these has been found to be 
ten and even a hundred times as 
high as in the main part of the sys- 
tem. Rough surfaces provide a slow- 
er flow where bacteria can adhere 
and grow, and it is evident that these 
should be eliminated as much as 
possible. 

The importance of thorough 
cleaning cannot be over emphasized. 
This may be likened to the motorist 
who changed oil regularly cach 
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thousand miles, and changed the oil 
filter only each ten thousand miles. 
The difference is that the dirt in his 
oil filter did not double its quantity 
each 15 minutes as the bacteria in a 
white water system can do. 


Pulp and paper mill designers are 
realizing the importance of these 
conditions, and are calculating the 
sizes of the equipment more closely 
and accurately than _ previously. 
They design chests with glazed tile 
lining, and flumes with streamlined 
sides. In many cases, wood used in 
construction of pipes and flumes is 
treated before being fabricated. This 
is an important advantage because 
tests have shown bacteria which has 
grown to a depth of one-fourth inch 
into sound wood. If this condition 
exists, there is a perennial source of 
contamination for slime forming 
bacteria. 


Chemical Control 


@ Chemical control should begin 
with the fresh water. A good co- 
agulation and filtration plant will 
remove by filtration as much as 
95% of the bacteria in the entering 
water. The remainder can be more 
easily killed by the sterilizing and 
oxidizing action of chlorine. Be- 
cause of the low cost of chlorine, 
and the low bacteria count per cubic 
centimeter of fresh water, it is eas- 
ily apparent that sterilization of the 
fresh water with chlorine or chlo- 
ramine promises very worthwhile re- 
sults in slime control. 

The two common terms in slime 
control are “Killing” and “Inhibit- 
ing.” A “Killing” dosage of chem- 
ical is the amount actually required 
to effect a sterile condition. A much 
lower dosage is required to prevent 
growth or propagation. This is re- 
ferred to as the “Inhibiting” dose. 
In paper mill work, inhibiting dos- 
ages are used almost entirely, be- 
cause with most chemicals it would 
be uneconomical and impractical to 
use a killing dose. With an inhibit- 
ing dose, growth is stopped, and the 
micro-organisms are gradually re- 
moved in the paper and plant efflu- 
ent. However, they are seldom en- 
tirely removed from the system, and 
if treatment is stopped or reduced 
below the point where growth is in- 
hibited, the micro-organisms come 
to life and begin to form slime. Old 
slime can be eliminated because no 
new is formed and the old dies a 
natural death. Because of the many 
Sources of contamination and the 
ideal conditions existing in a paper 
mill for slime growth, it is practical- 
ly impossible to sterilize a system 
completely. 


Chlorine has been used widely in 


slime control, alone and with am- 
monia. In fresh water this method 
has no equal, since the organic con- 
tent is quite low. The full effect 
of the oxidizing and sterlizing of 
the chlorine can be brought to bear 
on the micro-organisms with more 
effective results than at any other 
point in the system. A large portion 
of the organisms in raw water are of 
the coliform type, on which chlorine 
is very effective at low dosages. In 
a paper mill, there is such an abund- 
ance of organic material present 
that the chlorine, even in the pres- 
ence of ammonia is rapidly reacted 
upon, and removed. Ammonia is 
rather corrosive to all metals and al- 
loys containing copper. 

Copper sulphate is used mostly 
for Algae and Fungi. It is also cor- 
rosive if used in a paper mill for 
any length of time, and unless used 
with caution may cause pulp dis- 
coloration. The best use of copper 
sulfate is. as a strong solution in 
cleaning equipment. The longer 
the contact period, the better, and 
circulation of the solution is high- 
ly desirable. 

Mercury compounds have been 
used successfully in some cases, al- 
though they are rather expensive. 
On some types of micro-organisms 
these are very effective at low dos- 
ages. Careful control is necessary 
because a dosage which is too low 
will stimulate growth, instead of in- 
hibiting or controlling it. 

Chlorophenates are combinations 
of chlorine and phenols. These 
combine the toxic effect of both 
chemicals, and remain stable in the 
white water system over long pe- 
riods of time and under a wide 
range of conditions. Chlorophenates 
therefore can be permitted to con- 
centrate and remain effective 
throughout the mill. Inhibiting dos- 
ages are more uniform thorughout 
the range of commonly occurring 
micro-organisms. Quite a number 
of these are commercially available. 
Among those commonly used are 
Sodium Pentachlorophenate, So- 
dium Tetrachlorophenate, and So- 
dium 2-Chlorophenylphenate. The 
choice of a suitable chlorophenate is 
made after identification of the 
slime forming organisms. The type 


‘ of stock and mill must also be con- 


sidered. 


Since the sodium salts of chloro- 
phenols are soluble in water, and 
the chlorophenols themselves are 
relatively insolubfe, these materials 
may be precipitated on the stock for 
mold-proofing. However, in many 
cases, maintaining sanitary condi- 
tions in the mill by correct slime 
treatment reduces the mold count 
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sufficiently so that no direct mold 
treatment is needed. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures in slime control is the method 
of application of chemicals so that 
the sources of contamination are 
controlled. A bacteriological survey 
is a sure way to find where best to 
apply the treatment. The next best 
method is to go by experience and 
visual examination of the mill in 
question. Most superintendents and 
chemists are familiar enough with 
the peculiarities of their mill that if 
they are given an idea of the char- 
acteristics of slime control chem- 
icals, they can generally select the 
best points of application with little 
assistance. 


Summary 


In summary, successful slime con- 
trol depends on: 

1. Identification and counts of 
micro-organisms present. 

2. Choice of treatment. 

3. Determination of proper points 
of application. 

4. Continuous supervision of ap- 
plication, observation of results, and 
control of chemical. 

5. Elimination of sources of pol- 
lution, and dead spots. 

6. Sanitation throughout the mill. 

With this program, conditions can 
be controlled to a point where spot- 
ting, breaks, cleaning are minimized, 
and production can be maintained at 
a maximum. 


Merton Johnson 
In Hawley Machine Room 


© Merton Johnson, son of Jack John- 
son, who represents Appleton Woolen 
Mills, returned to Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company on June Ist, where he is now 
working in the machine room. Merton 
Johnson has been working on a paper 
machine at Southland Paper Mills Inc., 
Lufkin, Texas. 


Enghouse Assistant to 
Manager At West Linn 


@ Clarence A. Enghouse was promoted 
to the position of assistant to the resident 
manager, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, West Linn, Oregon, effective 
June Ist. 

Mr. Enghouse is a graduate of Oregon 
State College, where he majored in me- 
chanical engineering, receiving his de- 
gree in 1924. During that same year he 
went to work for Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company at the West Linn plant 
testing paper. In 1927 he became tech- 
nical supervisor at the mill and has con- 
tinued in this capacity until his current 
advancement. He also continues as head 
of the technical department of the plant. 

Mr. Enghouse has been active in the 
Crown Willamette Paper School. He is 
assistant professor of the first year class 
and ‘vice principal of the paper school. 
He has held the latter position since 
1938. 
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As war conditions place an increasingly 
heavier strain on our Industrial Front, 
civilian curtailments and restrictions are 
inevitable. 


In the difficult days ahead it will be neces- 
sary for producers and consumers to bear 
in mind that no inconveniences or sacri- 
fices are too great to achieve the one com- 
mon goal — Victory. 
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Better Pulps for Better Performance 


Mills: Hoquiam, Port Angeles, Shelton, Tacoma, Wash. and 
Fernandina, Fla. * Executive Offices: 343 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco * Sales: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Camas Paying 
Suggestion Awards In 
War Bonds and Stamps 


@ War Bonds and stamps are now used 
as payment to employees of Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, 
Washington, for prize winning sugges- 
tions made for impzovement of plant op- 
eration. Regarding the award system 
resident manager J. E. Hanny says, “It is 
the earnest hope of the management that 
our employees will be more active than 
ever before in sending in suggestions. 
Every award that is made under this plan 
means that the employee is helping his 
country, himself and his company.” 

At the foremen’s meeting June 11th 
at the Camas plant the following awards 
were made in War Bonds and stamps: 

C. B. O’Dell, $31.90 for suggestion for 
spray cleaning device on machines for 
cleaning dryer frames; 

Rex Brown, $15.00, for suggestion to 
substitute V-belt for flat belt drive on 
Lodge and Shipley lathe; 

B. E. Crippen, $8.00, suggestion for 
using pallet board packing for can kraft 
paper; 

W. E. Wegner, $5.50, suggestion that 
screens for Brithis sheet machine in lab- 
oratory be replaced at Camas; 

Alvin Doyle, $5.00, suggestion that 
separate screen be used for wax size at 
the beaters. 

These prizes were presented by George 
Charters, assistant resident manager. 
Each recipient had previously been 
awarded a $2.00 prize upon adoption of 
the suggestion. The current awards are 
based on savings resulting from the use 
of the idea, or the worth while improve- 
ments in operation. 


Mrs. Palm Honored 
By Advertising Club 


@ Mrs. Glory Palm of the advertising 
department, Zellerbach Paper Company, 
San Francisco, has been honored by be- 
ing elected to the secretaryship of the 

Francisco Advertising Club. Mrs. 
Palm is going to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Advertising Club 
Association at Rainier National Park in 
June. From there she will go east and 
visit a number of paper mills. 


Lieutenant Letson 
Reported Missing 


@ Listed among the missing in a recent 
U. S. Navy casualty list was Lt. (jg) 
Charles Francis Letson, naval reserve, 
former assistant chemist at the Port An- 
geles, Wash., division of Fibreboard 
Products Inc. Lt. Letson was connected 
with the mill from 1931 until 1937, when 
he went to Tacoma. For a time he was 
commanding officer of a naval communi- 
cations reserve unit at Port Angeles. 


Hosfeldt a Very 
Proud Grandfather 


@ Arthur D. Hosfeldt, sales manager, 
Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Ore- 
gon City, Oregon, became a grandfather 
on May 29th, when his daughter, Mrs. 
Lester Steers, gave birth to a 91%-pound 
aby boy at the Wilcox Memorial Hos- 
Pital in Portland. The father, Lester 
teers, is renowned as the world’s cham- 
_ Pion high jumper. 
nm, mother, father and grandfather 
are all said to be doing well. 


San Francisco Jobbers 
Plan Cooperative Deliveries 


@ A cooperative delivery program de- 
signed to conserve the trucking facilities 
of San Francisco’s paper houses was re- 
cently submitted to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

The program was devolepd by a special 
committee of paper and sanitary supply 
dealers of San Francisco consisting of 
J. A. Gruner, Chairman, Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne; T. A. Leddy, Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company; S. S. Hockwald, Hockwald 
Chemical Company and H. S. Bonestell, 
Jr., Bonestell & Company. Mr. Gruner 


At 


announced that the program was en- 
dorsed by the heads of nineteen paper 
houses in San Francisco and that it will 
be put into effect as soon as approved. 


Tipka Returns 


To Work At Hawley 


@ V. L. Tipka returned to his former 
job of Research Engineer for Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, 
Oregon, on June Ist, after having served 
for six months as superintendent of the 
Pacific Coast Chemical Processing Com- 
pany, Aberdeen, Washington. He was 
granted a 60-day leave from the paper 
company in April. 


Longview Fibre Employees 
100% War Bond Buyers 


9.86% of large Longview plant’s payroll now being deducted 


for War Bond purchases. 


@ Every man and woman working 
in the large Longview Fibre Com- 
pany’s kraft paper, board and con- 
verting operations in Longview, 
Washington, is now buying War 
Bonds through payroll deductions. 
Although the payroll deduction plan 
has been in operation for the past 
four months a special drive was 
started June 5th to sign every one 
up. The pulp and paper union locals 
and the mill management cooperat- 
ed, and in four days had raised the 
percentage of the employees sub- 
scribing from 17 to 95 per cent. By 
June 13th, one week later, 100 per 
cent were signed up. 

The payroll deductions for War 
Bond buying now amount to 9.86 
per cent of the total payroll, prac- 
tically the 10 per cent asked for by 
the Federal Government. 

Interest in the drive was enhanced 
by the unique marker shown in the 
accompanying photograph. The bay- 
onet of a Japanese soldier hanging 
by the neck indicated the percentage 
of the employees buying bonds 
through payroll deductions. 


Hawley Installs Saw 
To Cut Large Diameter Logs 


@ Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, 
Oregon City, Oregon, has installed a saw 
on their log pond for cutting large logs 
lengthwise. In the past the logs that 
were too large to be accommodated by 
the circular saw in the mill have been 
tied up in the porfd and have accumu- 
lated because the sawmill equipment 
would not handle them. Now the com- 
pany is cutting these logs into two to 
four pieces, so they can be run through 
the wood mill to be manufactured into 
paper. 
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Port Townsend Men 
Receive First Aid Certificates 


Dinner held May 13th honored 46 men upon completion of 


First Aid Course. 


@ The men and women working in the 
Port Townsend Division mill of Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation have shown a 
very great interest in first aid training 
in recent months. 

On April 30th a class of 35 received 
certificates upon completing the Bureau 
of Mines standard first aid course. These 
were presented at a dinner given by the 
company. 

A group of supervisory employees com- 
pleted the course early in May and were 
awarded certificates at a dinner held on 
May 13th. Another class, made up large- 
ly of wives of men employed at » Se mill, 
completed the course at the same time. 
Two other groups finished up the middle 
of June. 

At the May 13th dinner, E. W. 
Erickson, resident manager, presided in 
the absence of F. L. Ziel, assistant resi- 
dent manager, who was ill. Mr. Erickson 
told of his own experiences in taking 
first aid which brought laughs from the 
men. 

He introduced Otto R. Hartwig, gen- 
eral safety supervisor, Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and Rayonier Incorporated, 
who told the men that there are today 
more first aid trained persons in the two 
organizations than there were in all the 
city of London when war broke out. 
Mr. Hartwig congratulated the men upon 


completing the course and emphasized 


that a first aid trained man or woman 
is a safer worker. 

Safety is essential today, he said, if 
we are to put forth our maximum ef- 
fort to win the war. Last year 24 mil- 
lion man hours were lost to industry 
through accidents. If these lost hours 
were assigned to workmen on an 8-hour 
day basis and the men were placed in 
fully manned shipyards, the yards would 
stretch, side by side, from Bonneville 
Dam to Portland. Portland would be a 
city of 3,000,000 people. 

“While I hope you men are never 
called upon to use your first aid train- 
ing,” said Mr. Hartwig, “if you are, you 
will be proud you can help in an emer- 
gency, and you will then realize how 
much you have really learned.” The im- 
portance of avoiding accidents cannot 
be over-emphasized, he told the men. 
Some have to learn by hard knocks, oth- 
ers can learn through the examples given 
in first aid and safety work. Mr. Hart- 
wig told how first aid training is often 
used in unexpected ways. He described 
the experience of the Cathlamet farmer 
who had driven 18 miles every night 
for five nights to take a Crown Zeller- 
bach course at the sawmill there. This 
farmer had a fine bull. He sent for a 
veterinary to remove the horns. After 
the veterinary had finished the opera- 
tion and had left, the farmer discovered 
the bull on his knees, weak from the loss 
of blood. An artery had accidentally 
been cut. Applying pressure as learned 
in first aid, he stopped the flow of blood 
until help arrived. The expensive bull’s 
life was saved. 

Mr. Hartwig awarded Industrial Safety 
Engineering Certificates given by the 
United States Department of Education 
in cooperation with Oregon State Col- 
lege upon the completion of a recent 


course in Engineering Defense Training 
in Portland, to F. L. Ziel, Bernard T. 
Mullaney, and to Maxwell Loomis. 


Fred Pontin, first aid instructor for 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Ray- 
onier Incorporated, remarked that if 
through safer working we can reduce lost 
man hours by one-half, we will have trav- 
elled a long way toward speeding up our 
War Program. Some men, he said, think 
safety is the bunk. But the men who 
have taken first aid know that it isn’t. 
It is up to those who know to convince 
the doubters that safety really pays each 
of us. 

Mr. Pontin awarded the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Standard First Aid Course Cer- 
tificates; which are good for one year. 
The course is approved by the Depart- 
ment of Labor & Industries, State of 
Washington. 

He then introduced the instructors, 
E. C. Moar and Harley Knott. 

The following men received the cer- 
tificates: Chet Gillett, Ed Butler, Fred 
Teitzel, Jack Purdy, L. Shaffer, Murray 
Young, Grant Coster, E. V. Sullivan, 
M. Goforth. 


M. Kiesel, John Olsen, Frank Burns, 


R. Rentschlar, M. Loomis, C. Hoaglin 
Robert McHugh, C. Maulding, Wm. Lov. 
ing, Bert Tuttle (Loving and Tuttle com. 
pleted advanced course), Don Moore 
Cecil Guptil, George Grenbemer. Dan 
Hill, John Woodworth, Harry Pollard 
Wendell Redding, W. L. Campbell, Bev. 
erley Smith, William Trager. 

Clyde Boggs, P. C. Bishop, Glen Gil- 
lett, Sam Luck, Harlow Lemere, Myron 
Bishop, W. Schuman, George Skinner, 
N. A. Whitnack, Frank Miller, Carl 
Erickson, I. Lehman, James Eagan, Ho. 
mer Moss, Fred Simcoe, I. Larsen and 
Nels Kjellin. 

E. C. Moar, first aid instructor whose 
mill work is spare machine tender, con- 
ducted a 20-hour class for the Supply 
Unit of the Civilian Defense Council of 
Port Townsend, and the following mem- 
bers of the unit qualified for their certi- 
ficates on May 13th; Mrs. Jack Hearing, 
Mrs. Oscar Hetzel, Mrs. Thomas Ged- 
des, Charles Keithann, Mrs. Anna Nor- 
by, Mrs. Paul Richardson, Mrs. Lind- 
gren, Nellie C. Olson, Mrs. Doris Gilbert, 
Oscar Hetzell. 

Mrs. Leo Ziel, Walter Johnson, Mrs. 
Deville Lewis, Florence Nederlee, Mrs. 
Hazel Shortley, Gertrude Verrier, Mrs. 
Wm. Trager, Wm. Hopper, Gar. East- 
man, Mrs. L. A. Scott, Helen Wishart, 
Mrs. Sam Luck and Mrs. Fred Lewis. 

In April E. C. Moar and Harley Knott 
(mill pipefitter) finished instructing the 
Port Townsend Active Club, and the first 
of May Mr. Moar began instructing a 
class from the Port Townsend Fire De- 
partment. 





Robert Webb Receives 
35-Year Crown 
Willamette Pin 


@ On the evening of April 8, 1942, in 
Harlingen, Texas, a surprise banquet 
was given in honor of Mr. Robert Webb, 
plant superintendent of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company of Texas. 


Present on the occasion were Mr. G. 
J. Ticoulat, sales manager of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and Mr. W. D. Welsh from the 


executive offices of Crown Zellerbach 


Corporation, San Francisco—both mak- 
ing the trip to Harlingen for the express 
purpose of officiating in the thirty-five 
year service pin presentation to Mr. 
Webb. 

In the thirty-five years that he has 
been associated with Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, Mr. Webb has printed 
fruit wraps all the way from Camas, 
Washington, to Sanford, Florida. He 
holds the unique distinction of being 
the only fruit tissue printer of the cor- 
poration who has worked, at one time or 
another, at all the fruit wrapper opera- 
tions within the company. 


CROWN WILLAMETTE MAN RECEIVES SERVICE PIN at HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS + + + ROBERT WEBB, Plant Superintendent of the Harlingen fruit 
wrap printing plant, received his 35-Year Pin from G. J. TICOULAT, Sales 
Manager, Crown Willamette Paper Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco, while J. W. LINEHAN, Jr., Resident Manager at Harlingen 
pee ‘ea on with W. D. WELSH of the San Francisco Executive Offices 
right). 


Harlingen, located in the southeast tip of Texas, is in the heart of the Texas 
citrus fruit country and is about 30 miles west of the Gulf of Mexico and 20 


miles north of the Rio Grande. 
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slin, Darnell Heads sample department of Crown Willamette Paper Import Cases 

LOv- 2 Paper Company, Division of Crown Zel- P : 

om. Yakima Rotary Club lerbach Corporation, Camas, Washing- Suspended for Duration 

Das pe’ Seed pediien ode Yi To eed ie ee 2 ee re + oe 

ard, ager of Blake, Moffitt & Towne’s Yakima The regents and faculty of the paper United States Customs Courts involving 

Bev- ofice. ‘Mr. Darnell, an untiring worker, school gave a farewell party for Mr. the dutiability of paper imported from 
is well known for his efforts in the devel- Crosby on May 29th. At that time he Japan are being suspended, by request 

Gil opment of the Club’s “Crippled Chil- 4s presented with a gift fountain pen of the importers, for the duration of the 

ron dren” fund and his election emphasizes 24 pencil set by the sponsors of the war according to the Import Committee 

ner, the importance the Rotarians attach to Pé@fty. of the American Paper Industry. The 

carl this work. Mr. Crosby started work at the Camas : h b ; 

Ho. ‘ ‘ 7 duri Fig nee * suspensions have been granted, and no 

° A graduate of the University of Wash- Plant during 1936, in the technical con : ill b k A th 

and ington, he came to Blake, Moffitt & trol depattment, and has been quite ac: SUS Wit De. .caken nie Ge eeere ate 
Towne in 1920. Mr. Darnell is an ac- tive in the paper school, having served again placed on Customs Court calen- 

Lose tive participant in civic affairs and has 45 — gp a a dars. 

on- served as a colonel in the Community yeat. He is a graduate of Hi ilitary F : F 

ply Chest since 1930. At present he is pod Academy of Portland and attended the Meantime, all duties levied by Customs 

| of mittee chairman of the Yakima Cham- School of Pharmacy, Oregon State Col- officials have been paid, and when the 

em- ber of Commerce and a board member lege. Later he worked at the Fir-Tex cases come again to the court the issue 

rti- of the Yakima Valley Credit Association, Plant at St. Helens and later in St. Hel- will be whether or not portions of the 

ing, ens Pulp and Paper Company control de- duty already paid shall be refunded. The 

ed- partment, where he stayed for two years. imports from countries with which we 

lor- Rod Crosby Crosby is a member of the naval re- o.. a+ war ial tek Gtetatinnd te th 

nd- Joins Navy serves and went directly to Bremerton. . SP xsagmaees car 

ert, Clarence A. Anderson, wood technolo. Coutts on the ground that representatives 
@ Roderick M. Crosby, registrar, Crown gist, has temporarily taken over the regis- of enemy country producers have no 

~ Willamette Paper School and of the _ trar’s duties. standing in United States Courts. 
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PORT TOWNSEND FIRST AID DINNER, May 13th. Forty-six men received certificates upon the completion of the 

os standard first aid course. In the lower right hand picture, left to right, OTTO R. HARTWIG, General Safety Super- 


0) visor, Crown Zellerbach Corp., and Rayonier Incorporated; E. W. ERICKSON, Resident. Manager, Port Townsend Di- 
vision, Crown Zellerbach Corp.; FRED PONTIN, First Aid Instructor, Crown Zellerbach and Rayonier; and STEVE 
CONEY, Personnel and Safety Supervisor, Port Townsend Division. ¥ 
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MUNITIONS... 
AND WOOD PULP 


— ITEM: More than 125,000 tons of Wood Pulp will be requisitioned by 


the government this year for the manufacture of nitrated cellulose explosives. 


Wood Pulp is rapidly becoming the primary source of cellu 
lose for munitions—one of the many new uses for paper in 
the Victory program. 


War requirements, direct or indirect, are claiming 52 per 
cent of the total production of container board, 43 per cent 
of paper board, 80 per cent of building paper, 20 per cent 
of kraft wrapping paper. 


The US. Government Printing office alone is using more 
than 100,000 tons of paper a year, of which almost three- 
fourths is directly tied up with America’s war effort. 


PO Sls Sasi 


“ “ “ 


How paper production can be speeded up to meet war-time 
needs is the 24-hour a day concern of Puseyjones engineers. 


A recent development is the Puseyjones Simplex Press Ar- 
rangement, which meets the urgent need for increased ton- 
nage with existing machines. Incorporated in the design is 
the latest type of controlled pneumatic loading, a simplified 
time-saving arrangement for installing felts and an independ- 
ent draw adjustment between the several presses. 





The Puseyjones Simplex Press Arrangement considerably re- 
duces the space occupied by the Press part and thus allows 
for the installation of additional dryers to speed up production. 


Keeping paper production at the point of highest efficiency is 
not only essential to Victory, but also best for the tremen- 
dous competition coming after the present emergency is over. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 
Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery ia 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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Longview Fibre 
Expands Offices 


@ A modern addition to the Longview 
Fibre Company office at Longview, Wash- 
ington, was completed the first of April. 
R. S. Wertheimer, vice president and 
resident manager, and Carl Fahlstrom, 
assistant resident manager, now have their 
offices in the new quarters. 


Louis Colton Attends 
Purchasing Agents’ Meeting 


@ Louis A. Colton, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, attended the annual convention of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents in New York. 


FIRST AID DINNER of the employees of the Western Waxed Paper 


Western Wax Employees 
Receive First Aid Certificates 


@ Western Waxed Paper Company, Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Portland, Oregon, presented first aid 
certificates to thirty employees and ten 
non-employees at a dinner April 28th at 
the Columbia Edgewater Country Club. 
The certificates were awarded as recog- 
nition of satisfactory completion of the 
standard first aid course, which was given 
by the paper company. 

Otto Hartwig, social security and gen- 
eral safety supervisor for Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation and Rayonier Incor- 
porated, pointed out the importance of 
first aid training at the present time. He 
also mentioned that Rayonier Incorpo- 
rated and Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
together have more first aid trained em- 
ployees in their firms than there were in 
the city of London at the outbreak of the 
present war. 

Mr. Hartwig said that first aid training 
is an excellent background for safety 
work. Statistical data indicates that 
the first aid trained employee is a better 
and safer workman. This is the time, 
as never before, for wholesale conserva- 
tion of human life. 


In conclusion Mr. Hartwig expressed 
his appreciation to the management and 
participants for the opportunity and suc- 
cess of the training program recently con- 
cluded. 

Miles Murray, assistant to the general 
safety and social security supervisor, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Ray- 
onier Incorporated, made the observation 
that some 4,000 employees of the two 
companies have completed the standard 
first aid course. He says the fellow work- 
ers and the families of the trained em- 
ployees have received vital emergency ad- 
ministrations at the hands of the persons 
who have been trained in the company 
first aid courses. There have been in- 
numerable instances of first aid having 
been administered at scenes of accidents 
along the public highways. 


Fred Pontin, supervisor of first aid 
education, Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and Rayonier Incorporated, pointed out 
that, “safety is not a one-man job. . 
all have to cooperate.” He further says 
that safety work is something that re- 
quires constant drive and cooperation of 
everyone, including both the employees 
and the employers. Twenty per cent of 


Portland, held April 28th at the Columbia-Edgewater Country Club. 


the accidents of industry are due to 
faulty equipment, according to Mr. Pon- 
tin, but the other 80 per cent, “much as 
we hate'to admit it,” comes from the fault 
of some individual. 

Mr. Pontin also expressed his appre- 
ciation for the fine cooperation with the 
entire program. 

Cecil L. Dilling, manager Western 
Waxed Paper Company, presided as 
toastmaster at the first aid certificate din- 
ner, and introduced the guests present. 

The employees completing the course 
were awarded Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion standard certificates and emblems. 
Women receiving these awards include 
the following: Claire Casey, Fay Ken- 
nedy, Hazel Pringle, Elizabeth Smith, El- 
len Kelly and Henel Lahdenpera. 

Men receiving the company awards are 
C. D. Walton, M. A. Barr, Carl Bauer, 
A. E. Bishop, Fred Curtis, J. H. Deaton, 
J. H. Girvan, C. E. Hughes, R. V. 
Hughes, W. B. Jamison, R. B. Jamison, 
Russell Lee, Ed. Lindskoug, Don Lyon, 
F. H. Michaelson, R. M. Monroe, H. A. 
Monsey, David J. MacKenzie, Harold 
Sandstrom, Cecil Smith, C. O. Smith, 
Oliver Suter, Frank G. Myers, Harry 
Young. 

Non-employees completing the course 
were presented standard first aid certifi- 
cates issued by the Oregon State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission, and included 
the following persons: 

Mrs. C. D. Walton, Mrs. Frank G. 
Myers, Hazel Monroe, Gertrude Tuggle, 
Ruth Rickard, Margaret A. Jamison, Lita 
Hughes, Eleanor Barr and Francis Sand- 


strom. 


Portland Zellerbach Paper 
100% War Bond Buyers 


@ Zellerbach Paper Company, Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Port- 
land, Oregon, has received recognition 
for being one of the first organizations 
of its kind to obtain one hundred per 
cent employee subscription to the regu- 
lar purchase of War Bonds by payroll 
deduction. All employees were signed 
up for the regular purchase of War 
Bonds early in the month of May and the 
company was presented with a certificate 
at the Portland Victory Center cere- 
monies on June 4th. 


Co., Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., North 
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This free Associated 


Service will help protect 


your equipment 
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| en how to properly lubricate all types of mill equip- 
ment is a problem for lubrication engineers. Associated main- 
tains a staff of experts here in the West. Time after time they 
have gone into plants like yours and recommended money- 
saving, equipment-saving service methods. Now at a time when 
mill equipment is at a premium, proper lubrication service is 
doubly important. It’s good advice to call in the Associated Lu- 
brication Engineer in your locality to make a survey of your 
plant. There’s no obligation. Just phone Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company or our distributor in your city. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCFATED OIL COMPANY 
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ASSOCIATED SPECIAL 
MILL LUBRICANTS 


Steam Cylinder Oils 
Mill & Shafting Oils 


Cadel N. C. Diesel Engine 
Lubricant 


Associated Motor Diesel 
Fuel 


(And hundreds of other petroleum 
products to serve specific needs) 





elt» Oil is Ammunition <= Use it Wisely she~ 
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Ritchie Joins 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


e C. M. Ritchie who for the past five 
and a half years has been connected with 
the San Francisco office of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, is now with the 
Carpenter Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Fred Stockwell In Charge 
Pacific Paperboard 
Washington Sales 


@ Fred A. Stockwell, well known Pacific 
Northwest paper and board salesman was 
placed in charge of sales in the state of 
Washington for the Pacific Paperboard 
Company of Longview on May Ist. Mr. 
Stockwell’s headquarters are at 2901 
Elliott Avenue, Seattle. 

Mr. Stockwell was a pressman before 
he joined the American Type Founders 
Company in Spokane as a traveling rep- 
resentative in 1912. At that time the 
company carried a stock of paper in ad- 
dition to printing equipment. In 1919 
the Zellerbach Paper Company bought 
the American Type Founders paper stock 
and opened a branch in Spokane. He re- 
mained with Zellerbach as a salesman. 

In 1926 Mr. Stockwell was named divi- 
sion manager for the Zellerbach Paper 
Company in Spokane but left in 1933 to 
go to Portland where he installed a wrap- 
ping papers section for Carter, Rice & 
Company Corporation. Last year he re- 
signed to open a similar department for 
the Pacific Wholesale Stationery & Print- 
ing Company of Portland. He resigned 
in April of this year to become associated 
‘with Pacific Paperboard Company. Mr. 
Stockwell is no stranger to Seattle having 
‘been in the city many times and knowing 
many of the paper men. 

Assisting Mr. Stockwell is Van T. Bur- 
leigh who is thoroughly familiar with 
board manufacturing as he has been in 
the Pacific Paperboard mill working on 
the machines for the past five years. 


VAN T. BURLEIGH, Pacific 
Paperboard, assisting 
Mr. Stockwell. 


Pulp Production Up 16% 
In First Four Months 


@ American pulp mills have re- 
sponded to the demand for more 
and more wood pulp with an in- 
crease of 504,248 tons or 16 per cent 
in the first four months of 1942 over 
the same period of 1941. This year 
production of all grades amounted 
to 3,690,623 tons as compared with 
3,186,375 tons in 1941, according to 
the United States Pulp Producers 
Association monthly statistical sum- 
mary. 

With a rated capacity of 1,058,- 
798 tons for the first four months, 
the sulphite pulp industry produced 
at a rate of 100.5 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The sulphate pulp mills, 
with a four months rated capacity of 
1,610,064 tons produced at a rate of 
100.4 per cent of capacity, states the 
Association. 


Bleached sulphite pulp produc- 
tion of 606,893 tons in the first four 
months of the year was 67,646 tons 
or 12.5 per: cent greater than the 
539,247 tons produced in the same 
period of 1941. 

Unbleached sulphite pulp pro- 
duced in the first four months of 
1942 amounted to 457,301 tons, a 
gain of 94,572 tons or 26 per cent 
over the 362,729 tons produced in 
the same period last year. 


Bleached sulphate pulp produc- 
tion declined in the first four 
months of the current year by 12,- 
588 tons, 5.4 per cent, from 232,212 
tons in the first four months of 


FRED A. STOCKWELL, In 
charge Pacific Paperboard sales 
in Washington. 


1941 to 219,624 tons in the same pe- 
riod this year. 

Unbleached sulphate pulp pro- 
duction climbed from 1,156,552 tons 
in the first four months of 1941 to 
1,397,279 tons in the same period of 
1942, a gain of 240,727 tons or 20.7 
per cent. 

Soda pulp production of 220,117 
tons this year was 26,978 tons or 
13.9 per cent higher than the 193,- 
139 tons produced in the first four 
months of 1941. 

Semi-chemical pulp production of 
80,457 tons was 18,275 tons or 29.4 
per cent higher than the 62,182 tons 
produced in the first four months of 
1941. 

Mechanical pulp production of 
701,994 tons gained 65,754 tons or 
10.3 per cent over the 636,240 tons 
produced in the same 1941 period. 

Pulp used during the first four 
months of the current year totaled 
2,907,115 tons against 2,536,421 
tons, an increase of 370,694 tons or 
14.6 per cent. 

Domestic shipments amounted to 
635,552 tons in the first four months 
of 1942. This was 99,505 tons, 18.5 
per cent, more than the 536,047 tons 
domestic shipments in’ the same 
1941 period. 

Wood pulp exports in the first 
four months totaled 112,169 tons, 
a decline of 12,345 tons or 10 per 
cent below the 124,514 tons export- 
ed in the same 1941 period. 

Stocks on hand for own use at the 
end of April, 1942, amounted to 
120,618 tons against 111,993 tons 
at the end of March and 127,956 
tons at the end of April, 1941. The 
April, 1942 total was made up of 
9,337 tons of bleached sulphite; 10,- 
787 tons of unbleached sulphite; 
3,810 tons of bleached sulphate; 11,- 
492 tons of unbleached sulphate; 
3,321 tons of soda pulp; 127 tons of 
semi-chemical pulp; and, 80,688 tons 
of mechanical pulp. 

Stocks on hand for market at the 
end of April, 1942, totaled 11,741 
tons as compared with 24,420 tons 
at the end of March and 49,903 tons 
at the end of April, 1941. This was 
made up of 6,809 tons of bleached 
sulphite; 2,470 tons of unbleached 
sulphite; 341 tons of bleached sul- 
phate; 593 tons of unbleached sul- 
phate. There were no stocks on hand 
for market at the mills producing 
soda and semi-chemical pulps. 
There were 1,403 tons of mechanica! 
pulp on hand at producing mill; 
earmarked for market. 
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OPA Holds Paper, Board, 
Box Meetings in San Francisco 


@ Approximately 200 wholesale paper 
merchants and corrugated and solid fibre 
box manufacturers attended a meeting 
called by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion at the Palace Hotel, May 14 and 15. 

OPA price executives and attorney dis- 
cussed the background and purpose of 
the general price regulation, and ex- 
plained those provisions applicable to the 
wholesale paper trade and other branches 
of the industry. 

The morning of May 14 was devoted 
to distributors of paper and paper prod- 
ucts and the meeting was conducted by 
J. F. Strub, chief of the distributor’s 
section, Paper & Paper Products Divis- 
ion, OPA, Washington, D.C. 

That afternoon the meeting was for 
manufacturers of corrugated and solid 
fibre products and this meeting was con- 
ducted by W. H. Walker, business spe- 
cialist, corrugated and solid fibre prod- 
ucts, Paper Board & Paper Board Prod- 
ucts Section of the Paper Branch of 
OPA,, Washington, D. C. 

The meetings next day were conducted 
by Walker also and were for manu- 
facturers of folding cartons and setup 
boxes. 

All four of these meetings were con- 
ducted on the same general basis. The 
purpose was twofold: to explain the 
background of price regulations and the 
application of the law to the paper in- 
dustry. 

Strub and Walker outlined the Presi- 
dent’s Seven Point National Economy 
Program, discussing the cost of World 
War I in total, explaining that part of 
these costs were due to inflation and 
declaring that inflation had already add- 
ed more to our cost of this war than the 
total cost: of World War I. The evils 
of inflation were given, both from the 
economic and political standpoint and 
the necessity for a permanent holding of 
the present inflationary tendency was 
stressed. 


Must Absorb Added Costs 


@ In answer to a question of increased 
costs of delivery due to higher transpor- 
tation charges after March, it was pointed 
out that these increases would have to be 
absorbed and could not be passed on to 
the consumer; likewise all increased 
labor costs. 


Strub advised paper distributors that 
seasonal merchandise such as Christmas 
goods and items sold exclusively to the 
fruit and vegetable industries would be 
the subject of governmental regulations. 
It was also pointed out to the distributors 
that their replacement costs on most 
items by Schedule 130 dealt with news- 
print and Schedule 129 dealt with a great 
variety of paper items. 

Meetings on Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning, handled by W. H. 
Walker, centered around the method of 
computing raw material costs insofar as 
the integrated mills in the industry are 
concerned and the margin between cost 
and selling price insofar as the ‘General 
Weighted Average” method set forth in 
the proposed supplementary regulation 
is concerned. It was the concensus of 
opinion among those in the industry that 
the “General Weighted Average” method 
of determining the profit margin to be 
‘used is not practicable or equitable and 
that it would result in gross inequalities 


both from the manufacturer and con- 
sumer viewpoints. 

It was further the concensus of opinion 
that the method of figuring raw material 
costs must be uniform whether an inte- 
grated mill or a strictly manufacturing 
converter is involved. 


Carl Fahlistrom Wins 
Bowling Award 


@ Carl Fahlstrom, assistant manager, 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview, took part 
in the Northwest Bowling Congress in 
Seattle, May 16th and came out with 
a check for $42.50 to prove he had tied 
at 578 for third place in the. “B” Singles. 


Otto Hartwig’s Son 
Receives Army Wings 


@ Otto Robert Hartwig, Jr., son of Otto 
Hartwig, social security and general safe- 
ty supervisor for Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration and Rayonier Incorporated, re- 
ceived his wings in the United States 
Army Air Corps on April 24th, when he 
was commissioned as a Second Lieu- 
tenant. He has been training as an air 
cadet during the past eight months. 

r. Hartwig attended the commission- 
ing services at Stockton Field, California, 
after having left his office in Portland, 
Oregon, the same week. 


Fred Olmsted Honored 
By Industrial Conference 


@ Fred A. Olmsted, technical supervisor 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, Camas, was one of three 
speakers at the dinner which concluded 
the “Conference on Manning and Man- 
aging Our Arsenal,” held at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in Pasa- 
dena on May 2nd. 

This honor was conferred upon Mr. 
Olmsted for his winning of first prize in 
the contest held by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board for the best letter 
on the subject, “How Can a Foreman 
Meet the Challenge of All-Out Defense 
Production?”. It was upon this subject 
that Mr. Olmsted spoke. (See Pacific 
Pulp & Paper Industry, March, 1942, for 
the letter). 

The one-day session, which was attend- 
ed by a number of pulp and paper men, 
included a general morning session at 
which speakers discussed “Current Pro- 
duction Problems” and “Industrial Re- 
lations and the Foreman.” The afternoon 
session was divided into the following 
seminars: Inventory Control, Methods, 
Improvement, Sub-Contracting, Union- 
Management Cooperation, Selection, Ap- 
plications of Job Analysis and Job Eval- 
uation, Production Control, Handling 
Grievances, Accident Prevention and 
Safety, Training, Retooling for War 
Work, and Women In War Industries. 
The other speakers at the dinner besides 
Mr. Olmsted were: Dr. Vernon D. Keeler, 
assistant professor of management and 
industry, University of California at Los 
Angeles, who spoke on “The Present Sig- 
nificance of Scientific Management;” and 
L. A. Appley, vice president, Vick Chem- 
ical Company, New York, serving as ex- 
pert consultant to the Secretary of War, 
who spoke on “All-Out Mobilization of 
Man Power.” 











Daring 1941 Puget Power's 
Residential and Rural cust- 
omers purchased an average 
of 205 kilowatt hours more 
than in 1940. Although this 
was an increase in use of 
13.6%, the increase in the 
average customer's annual 
bill was a little over one-tenth 
of one per cent, or only five 
cents in actual cash. 


OUR POLICY: 
The Maximum of Electric 


Service for the 
Electric Dollar 


PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
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Plants Are Now 
Well Protected 


@ Recent warnings of civilian defense 
authorities that all civilian and industrial 
protective plants should be rechecked and 
those in charge be doubly on the alert 
found the Port Angeles, Wash., division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Rayonier 
Incorporated and Fibreboard Products 
Inc., well prepared for any emergency. 

Both before and since Pearl Harbor, 
management of the plants had taken 
steps to organize effectively for protec- 
tion of personnel and property in time 
of war emergency and for blackouts and 
other necessities of the times. 

At Rayonier, resident manager W. E. 
Breitenbach announced appointment of 
Ss. W. Grimes, personnel and safety 
supervisor, as defense coordinator for 
the plant defense commitiee. Others on 
the committee include Mr. Breitenbach, 
C. T. Mulledy, general superintendent; 
E. H. Vicary. consulting engineer; Meder 
Johnson, resident engineer; H. T. Fretz, 
chief chemist; G. L. Johnston, sawmill 
superintendent; H. E. Springer, chief 
electrician; H. A. Searles, chief pipefitter, 
and Pat Cannon, chief engineer (power 
and steam). 

These and the following others have 
been designated as Emergency Plant De- 
fense Men and are asked to report im- 
mediately to the plant when a blackout 
signal sounds: H. A. Sprague, assistant 
manager; R. L. Plummer, assistant per- 
sonnei and safety supervisor; H. V. 
Charnell, assistant chief chemist, in 
charge of decontamination and first aid; 
J. G. Hardy, sulphite superintendent; 
shift superintendents H. E. Weller, P. 
W. Blatter, F. R. Radke and J. C. Fey; 
D. E. Lawson, filter plant supervisor; E. 
R. Pollock, pipefitter, assistant fire chief; 
G. Montgomery, assistant chief engineer 
(power and steam); C. C. Sturtevant, 
boiler repairman; Max Johnson, paint 
foreman, in charge of blackouts; George 
Day, yard foreman; Fred Dangerfield, 
master mechanic; D. E. Wright, E. J. 
O'Neill and G. W. Zimmer, millwrights; 
B. V. Decker, pipefitter foreman; pipe- 
fitters L. K. Hettman, E. J. Murray, H. J. 
Murray and W. J. Baker; A. W. Arvid- 
son, assistant chief electrician, and Elec- 
tricians L. E. Hudson, E. H. Wagner 
and C. E. Larson. 

First aid squads, fire department and 
other special groups are well organized 
on every shift and have definite instruc- 
tions what to do in case of raid alarm. 
All departments except the fire lumber 
side operate during blackouts. Everything 
except the power plant and filter plant is 
to shut down in case of actual raid alarm. 

Resident manager R. E. Bundy is plant 
defense coordinator of the Fibreboard 
Products plant. Assistants and wardens 
are C. V. Basom, E. J. Cavanaugh, T. H. 
Beaune, J. W. Bonnar, J. H. Clay and 
C. F. Meagher; fire chief is A. F. Benson, 
first aid director is R. A. Lawrence, and 
the chemical and decontamination chief 
is N. Q. Hartnagel, all key men in the 
mill personnel. Fire protection leaders 
are G. Albright, T. Mellor, W. F. Blair, 
T. L. Lemmon, C. N. Middaugh, M. 
Darnell, C. J. Wright, Paul C. Wait, 
Henry Jones, C. B. Keller, J. Hardwick, 
R. Bartholomew, C. Heckman, H. M. 
Hendrickson and G. E. Cox. First aid 
squad leaders are A. J. Goerg, N. A. 
Lloyd, P. T. Hopf and H. E. Simpson 
and chemical protection leaders, R. O. 
Holcomb, E. M. Bennett, H. E. Ross 
and Joseph Wolfe. 

At the Crown Zellerbach plant, where 


resident manager Raymond A. Dupuis 
designated M. R. Cashman, personnel 
and safety supervisor, as defense co- 
ordinator, emphasis has been placed on 
organizing a completely self-sufficient de- 
fense organization for each shift. The 
plant defense committee, in addition to 
Mr. Dupuis and Mr. Cashman, includes 


L. L. Dupuis, superintendent; J. W. 
Edwards, assistant superintendent; T. B. 
Hargreaves, resident engineer; Ray 


Austin, chief chemist; O. S. Cauvel, sul- 
phite superintendent; H. A. Larsen, chief 
electrician; C. C. Hudson, chief pipefitter, 
and W. M. Locke, chief engineer. 
Detailed instructions have been de- 
veloped at the three mills for each de- 
partment with key men on each shift as- 
signed to certain duties in case of black- 
out and raid alarms. Preparations have 
been made for auxiliary water and power 
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facilities. Each plant has increased the 
policing of its property since December 
7th and employes wear identification 
badges. 


Francis Jackson Wins First 
In Photographic Contest 


@ H. Francis Jackson, machine tender 
at the Everett mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., was pleasantly sur- 
prised to receive a letter April 28th noti- 
fying him that his portrait of a “War 
Worker,” had been awarded first prize 
in the Univex-Mercury Photographic Con- 
test. The prize was four $100 War 
Bonds. 


Mr. Jackson’s entry was a 11 x 14 
enlargement of a single frame 35 mm. 
negative taken with a Mercury camera. 
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PIONEER 


ME tyued CONVEYOR BELTS 


RUBBER FOR VICTORY 


We're one of the few manufacturers with 
the equipment and research required for 
vulcanizing rubber to propeller shafts for 
our new two-ocean navy. ‘*‘Victory”’ or- 
ders must come first; our present cus- 
tomers as close a second as we are per- 
mitted. PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, 
353 Sacramento St., San Francisco 
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SAN FRANCISCO _¢ PORTLAND 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


PEACE-TIME EXPERIENCE INSURES WAR-TIME EFFICTENC 


ABOVE: WIND-TUNNEL MODEL OF 


—. je St 8 
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PACIFIC GEAR WORKS 


WESTERN GEAR WORKS - 
WESTERN GEAR WORKS - 


VEGA TRAINER. BELOW: SAWYER 
MOTOR WITH PACIFIC-WESTERN 


From 


Wind-Tunnel Midgets 


To 
Military Giants 


Forerunners of today’s 
high-performance military 
planes were yesterday's 
wind-tunnel models pow- 
ered by small electric gear 
motors. These motors re 
quired gear assemblies 
which would transmit max- 


' imum power in minimum 


space, and be extensible 
later to the full-scale power- 
houses used in big planes. 
The pre-war background 
gained by Pacific-Western 
engineers in designing and 
producing gears for numer- 
ous wind-tunnel test planes 
contributes greatly to 
Pacific-Western efficiency 
now in designing and pro 
ducing gears for many of 
the nation’s fighting planes, 


OF LOS ANGELES 
LYNWOOD, CALIF. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS 


San Francisco 
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| Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson___Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
.Moses H. Teaze Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 











R. E. CHASE & Co. 


TACOMA BLDG., TACOMA 
BRANCHES IN 
PORTLAND 


* 
EQUIPMENT FOR ... 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
STEAM POWER GENERATION 
DUST CONTROL 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 








Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 
Supervision of Construction. 


HARRY L. MARSHALL CHARLES M. BARR 


2205-6 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 


STANLEY J. SELDEN 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
@ 
220 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTOM 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
2aermalipae Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Cc ‘Valuations—Estimates—Paper and Pulp Mills 
ey werome Bloc: “and Steam Power Plants—Plans and Specifications. 











Chromium Corporation of America 


‘The Chrome Plate 
‘WRADE MARA REG Uv SPAT OFF. 
LEONARD McMASTER, Pacific Bldg., PORTLAND 
NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 








©. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
BARKERS *« * * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 


* * * 


* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















for PULP AND PAPER people to 
make the Multnomah their home while 
in Portland. 


MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


it's a Habit! 


c 








PULP — 


PERKINS-GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1846 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
Suite 3605 


— PAPER 











CHEMIPULP PROCEss INC. 


CHEMICAL PULPING 
PROCESSES 


Hot Acid Cooking and Recovery Systems 
Chemipulp--K-C Digester Circulating Systems 
with Chip Distributor and Full Automatic Controls 
® 
Chemipulp--K-C Improved Acid Plants 
Gas Fortifying High Acid Concentration 
Digester Waste Liquor SO, Gas & Heat Recovery 
Chip Pretreatment Preparatory to Cooking 
* 


500 Woolworth Building 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


- Associated with - 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
403 Crescent Building Montreal, P. Q. 


3311 First Avenue South 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








_FOURDRINIER WAGES _ 


PLAIN WEAVE fourdrinier wires 
TWILL WEAVE fourdrinier wires 
TRIPLE CHAIN fourdrinier wires 
TWISTED CABLE fourdrinier wires 


“FOR EVERY USE - we Gong 


The SINCLAIR : 
HOLYOKE, MASS. OTMYfICUUY 


James Symonds, 8337 26th Ave. N. W., Seattle HE. 4531 
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